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REPORT OF THE FORESTRY COMMISSION. 



Joint Resolution for the Appointment of a Commission to 
Ascertain the Feasibility of Purchasing and Preserv- 
ing THE Forests of New 1[ampshire. 

Whereas, The presei'vation of the forests of New Hampshire is 
essentially necessary, not only for the prosperity of our vast manu- 
facturing interests, but also to preserve and increase that natural 
beauty of scenery so attractive to our visitors ; and 

Whereas, The hills and mountains in this State are being rapidly 
denuded of timber and rendered unsightly by the acts of private 
parties owning the same, therefore. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court 
convened : 

That the governor, with the advice of the council, is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to appoint a commission, consisting of three 
able and discreet men, who shall examine and ascertain the feasi- 
bility of the purchase by the State of the whole or any portion of the 
timber lands upon the hills and mountains in the State, near summer 
resorts or bordering upon the principal sources of the water supplies 
needed for manufacturing pui'poses, with the view of preserving the 
same as public lands and parks, and report their finding to the next 
session of the Legislature. 

Resolved, That the governor is hereby authorized to draw his 
warrant upon the treasury for the sum of one thousand dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to pay for the services and 
expenses of said commission. 

[Approved August 16, 1889.] 

Joint Resolution in Respect to the Forest Commission. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court 
convened : 

That house bills num>)ers 133 and 146 be referred to the Forest 
Commission, appointed September 13, 1889, that said Commis- 
sion be continued, with instructions to consider the same and 
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further investigate the condition and wants of the forest regions of 
the State, and make to the next Legislature a report upon the same, 
containing a map of the White Mountains section, two thousand 
copies of which shall be printed for the use of the State, and that the 
unexpended balance of the appropriation made at the June session, 
1889, for the services and expenses of said Forest Commission be 
appropriated and made available for the use of the Commission as 
continued by the provisions of this resolution. 
[Approved April 10, 1891.] 



To the Legislature : 

The present Forestry Commission presented a report 
to the Legislature in January, 1891, to which we beg 
leave to refer, as an introduction to the present report, 
as our report of two years ago referred to that of the 
former forestry commission. This earlier commission 
provided for by acts of the Legislature approved July 
29, 1881, and September 15, 1883, was composed of the 
following gentlemen : S. W. Hale, governor, Henry 
G. Jesup, Joseph B. Walker, William H. Hills, Joseph 
Barnard, William S. Ladd, Ithiel E. Clay, and William 
F. Flint. They submitted a report to the Legislature at 
its June session in 1885. It is an interesting and valu- 
able document, and all copies now in existence should 
be carefully preserved. It had been made their duty " to 
institute an inquiry into the extent to which the forests 
of New Hampshire are being destroyed by the indis- 
criminate cutting of wood and timber for transportation 
to other States ; also the effect, if any, produced by the 
destruction of our forests upon our rainfall, and conse- 
quently upon our ponds and streams, and into the wis- 
dom or necessity for the adoption of forest laws." Their 
report discussed the five following branches of the sub- 
ject referred to them for investigation : 

I. Forest areas. 
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2. The forests of New Hampshire in their relation to 
the amount of rainfall, the water supply, and the climate 
of the State. 

3. The trees and shrubs composing the New Hamp- 
shire forest, their distribution, relative abundance, and 
utility. 

4. Forest management and re-foresting. 

5. Forest fires. 

We thus mention the principal features of the report 
of 1885, in order to maintain and render obvious the 
historic continuity and development of the subject of 
forestry in New Hampshire, so far as it has been a 
matter of state or official action. We may observe for 
the same reason that our report of 1891 was based on a 
direct and careful examination of the mountain regions 
of the State, and that it contained in its first half, a brief 
and clear analysis of the functions of mountain forests, 
under four heads : 

1. The preservation of the mountains themselves by 
clothing th^m with soil. 

2. The supply of timber. 

3. The formation, in the soil, of natural storage res- 
ervoirs for the retention and distribution of water. 

4. The production and maintenance of such con- 
ditions of the soil, water, atmosphere, and scenery of 
the region as are highly favorable to human life, health, 
and enjoyment. 

The second half of the report of 1891 was occupied 
with statistics and discussions relating to the leading 
natural resources of the State, its agriculture, timber 
supply, manufactures, the attractions of its scenery for 
tourists and summer visitors, the railroads in the State, 
roads and paths, forest fires, and the interdependence 
of our leading industries. 
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WATER POWER OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

While we are thus indicating our relations to work 
done in the past, especially in connection with that of 
others before the present Commission was formed, 
another state document should be mentioned, the Re- 
port of the Commissioners on the Preliminary Exam- 
ination of the Water Power of New Hampshire, which 
was submitted to the governor and council, April i, 
1870. The commission consisted of Joseph B. Walker, 
John Bedel, and E. W. Dimond. They were required 
to make a preliminary examination of the water power 
of the State, to take into consideration the desirableness 
of a thorough hydrographic survey of the State, and 
ascertain the best means of procuring the same, together 
with the probable expense thereof. 

The time allotted for this work was very short, and 
the appropriation for the expenses of the commission 
was but $500. The act of the Legislature did not con- 
template an actual survey of the water power of the 
State, but only a general preliminary examination. 
The commission sent out circulars with a series of inter- 
rogatories addressed to the municipal officers of every 
city and town, the owners of water powers, and the 
agents of water power companies, and other persons. 
Returns were received from seventy-four towns. They 
contained a large amount of valuable information, and 
also showed the necessity of a more thorough and criti- 
cal investigation of our water power than could by this 
method be obtained. It is to be observed, that while 
the preparation of the questions was an official work, 
and was therefore carefully done, the answers were 
unofficial, and were, many of them at least, prepared 
by business men whose occupation left them little leisure 
for the thorough examination of any power but the one 
on which they were employed. 
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But the collation of these returns renders the report 
important. This small compendium of statistics is still 
the best source of information regarding the water 
power of New Hampshire that has been published. It 
would probably have been a good thing if the water 
power commission had been continued in existence, 
with its powers enlarged so as to include the functions 
proper to a forestry commission. 

PUBLIC INTEREST. 

The announcement in the summer of 1889, that a 
forestry commission had been appointed, brought out 
many expressions of interest from the people of the 
State, regarding the importance of efficient action for 
the preservation of our mountain forests, water sources, 
and scenery. It was generally taken for granted, at 
that time, that the commission could and would do some- 
thing practical towards the accomplishment of this 
object, and we received many letters, calling our atten- 
tion to particular regions in which scenes of great beauty, 
or mountain forests essential to the permanence of a 
valuable water supply, were endangered or threatened 
by destructive methods of lumbering or wood cutting. 
The following letter from one of the leading manufac- 
turers on the Merrimack river, is a good representative 
of these interesting epistles. It was written by a man 
of high character, who had always a clear sense of the 
beauty and value of New Hampshire scenery. It is 
dated February 7, 1890. 

AN INTERESTING LETTER. 

I was glad to see the announcement in the public press that your 
Forestry Commission contemplated exercising supervision over the 
cutting of forests in the mountain regions of New Hampshire. The 
item stated that the supervision would be limited to the White Mount- 
ain and Franconia regions. I hope that upon farther consideration 
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of the whole matter, your Commission will include in the territory to 
be subjected to your control, the Sandwich and Ossipee ranges. The 
Sandwich is, as you are well aware, one of the most interesting of all 
the New Hampshire ranges. The Ossipee range is a system by itself, 
and though a small one, commands the admiration of the thousands 
of persons who cross or approach the great lake which lies on its 
southwesterly side. It is also an imposing feature as seen from the 
north and east; and although lacking the dignity which greater 
height would lend, it is imposing from the dark clothing of spruce 
which covers its upper slopes and its noble crests. The same may be 
said of the greater number of summits composing the Sandwich 
range. The importance of preserving the wooded growths of these 
mountains, whether considered with reference to their beauty as 
objects in a landscape, or with reference to their hydrographic influ- 
ence, seems to me to be sufficient to justify their inclusion in your 
general plan. It is quite apparent to every observing resident or 
visitor of either of these two localities, that unless something be done 
to restrain the woodman, he will denude these mountains and leave 
them to bare barrenness. 

The work of your Commission cannot be actually begun upon too 
soon. The natives of the mountainous regions seem entirely indiffer- 
ent to the charms of their surroundings. To them, a piece of forest 
will yield so many thousand feet of timber, or so many cords of 
wood. 

The object of this letter is to ask you to direct your thoughts 
especially to the Sandwich and Ossipee Mountain regions, with a 
view to their being included in and made subject to the important 
work which you have undertaken. 

DISAPPOINTING REPLIES. 

We were, of course, obliged to reply to all such 
letters in a way that brought disappointment to our 
earnest correspondents. We reprinted the brief resolu- 
tion of the Legislature which authorized the appoint- 
ment of the Commission and defined its duties, and sent 
it to all inquirers, explaining that we were not author- 
ized to acquire title to mountain forest land for the 
State, to exercise even the slightest degree of super- 
vision or control over anybody's management of his own 
forest property, or to do anything else of a concrete 
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or practical character. We could examine and ascer- 
tain the facts of the existing situation and condition of 
our mountain forests, scenery, and water sources, and 
report them ; only this, and nothing more. In propor- 
tion as this fact came to be popularly understood, and 
the people of the State realized that nothing but an 
investigation had been authorized or provided for, 
there was an immediate and manifest decline of popular 
interest in the proceedings of the Commission. This 
was natural, and only what we might have looked for. 
People in general could not reasonably be expected to 
show the same degree of interest in a mere examina- 
tion of existing conditions, that they would have had for 
any plan or method of action by which these conditions 
could be radically changed. The apparent apathy of 
our people while the great natural resources of the State 
are being wasted and destroyed, is not altogether indif- 
ference to their interests and duties. It is partly the 
feeling that there is no way open by which the people 
can actively cooperate with the Commission to any con- 
siderable extent, and that there is, in short, at this stage 
of the business, nothing for them to do. 

THE EFFECT ON VISITORS. 

Outside of the State the knowledge of the facts in the 
case, and of the complete lack of power on the part of 
the Commission to do anything except to make a report, 
did not extend very fast or very far. During the last 
few months we have read many interesting and excellent 
articles in Boston and New York newspapers, written by 
men and women who had come to our State for summer 
rest and recreation, and who were appalled by what 
they had just seen of the recent advances in the extirpa- 
tion of the beautiful scenery of the White Mountain 
region. Some of these expressed astonishment that 
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such things could be done in the face and eyes of the 
Slate Forestry Commission," and one vivid and forcible 
writer summed up the injuries and devastations that had 
been wrought ''since the present Commission came into 
power." That was a good round phrase and we liked it. 
We tried to remember just when it was that we '* came 
into power," and what amount or extent of power we 
had come into. But we could only again set forth the 
fact, however discouraging it might appear, that all the 
mountain forests in New Hampshire are private prop- 
erty, and that we have no more control over their own- 
ers' treatment of them than we have over the conditions 
of life on the moons of Mars. We can write and talk 
about the White Mountain forests, as we might about 
the little moons, and the direct practical effect would be 
the same in the one instance as in the other. Moral 
suasion has not much effect on a sawmill, and the saw- 
mill holds its fateful course undisturbed everywhere, 
gnawing its way up and down and across and around 
the beautiful valleys of the White Mountain region, defil- 
ing and choking up the streams once so clear and 
sparkling, and shaving the wonderful mountain notches 
" as clean as Ethan Crawford's chin on Sunday," to use 
a graphic phrase from Dr. William Everett's address at 
the recent Hingham fair. 

GOOD EFFECT OF CRITICISM. 

But the newspaper articles referred to, though based 
in part on a misapprehension regarding some essential 
facts of the situation here, were highly valuable and 
serviceable. They attracted universal attention to the 
gravity of our condition and prospects, and to the press- 
ing need of an immediate beginning of efficient effort 
to check the advancing ruin of our mountain forests, 
water sources, and scenery. They also gave the Com-* 
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mission a new opportunity, of which we gladly availed 
ourselves, to use the press of the State, and of the 
country, as a means of making the facts of the case 
more widely and more accurately understood. These 
articles opened the way for direct effort on our part to 
develop and prepare public sentiment for the support 
of any judicious and practical legislation for the con- 
servation of our mountain forests, scenery, and water 
supply. 

THE LACK OF AN OBJECT LESSON. 

One of the greatest difficulties we have to encounter 
here in New Hampshire, in the effort to begin to take 
care of our mountain forests in some rational and prac- 
tical way, is the fact that we have never yet had any 
real forestry in this country, anywhere, and therefore 
the whole subject is a matter of theory to our people. 
It is something to talk and write about, and to many 
minds it presents an attractive field for the invention of 
fantastic notions. We cannot point to any actual 
example of the practice of it in this country, and say, 
*' It is like that." In European countries there are 
instances of it almost everywhere, and the young men 
from New Hampshire who travel in France and Germany 
can see there exactly what forestry means, and how it is 
managed. It is a great disadvantage to have to describe 
anything of the kind without any accessible exam- 
ple to refer to as an object lesson or illustration. But 
there is at present no way of avoiding this inconven- 
ience, and it is therefore all the more important that 
whoever writes for the public on this subject should be 
simple, definite, and plain in his method of treatment. 
This requirement has not always been regarded by 
writers on forestry subjects in this country, and there 
has been in consequence a considerable element of 
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vagueness, unreality, and error in the popular idea of 
forestry. 

WHAT FORESTRY IS. 

But forestry is simply the management of wooded 
lands for profit, by treating the forest as a permanent 
crop. It is a branch or kind of agriculture ; field cul- 
ture in which trees are the crop produced, instead of 
corn or potatoes. Forestry is merely the art or method 
of handling or treating this crop, and the land on which 
it grows, in such a way that it will yield the best returns 
to the forest owner or manager, that is, that it shall be 
the most profitable. Because trees take so long to grow 
there can be no profit in forestry, can, indeed, be no 
forestry at all, except by keeping the land permanently 
wooded. Unlike most of our other crops, the forest — 
especially when planted by Nature, as all our forests 
have been — does not all mature or become ready for 
the harvest at the same time. Therefore, in real forestry, 
the crop is not all taken off at once. There are always 
some trees which are mature and ready to be cut, and 
every year those which have reached this condition 
should be carefully taken out, leaving the immature 
trees more room and a better chance to grow. If the 
mature trees are not cut they soon begin to decay and 
to decline in value. If this method of treatment is 
followed a forest will go on improving for ages. It will 
produce more and more timber as the forest becomes 
older, and the quality of the product will steadily 
improve, because the soil of the forest is all the time 
growing richer and stronger. As in the case of every 
other product of the soil, the sensible forest grower 
chooses for this crop the land that appears the best 
adapted for its profitable production. He does not 
establish a forest on land that would yield a greater 
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profit if used in growing corn or potatoes. That is 
about all there is of forestry that is essential or funda- 
mental. Nature shows plainly to the people who have 
eyes and the power of thought, what land is suited to 
other crops, and what should be devoted to the growing 
of forests. There is no difficulty in knowing the differ- 
ence here in New Hampshire. Our mountain lands are 
not susceptible of any other kind of agriculture than 
forest growth. This is the only profitable crop they 
will produce. 

REMARKABLE ADAPTATIONS. 

It would be hard to find a more wonderful instance of 
the complete adaptation of parts to each other and to the 
w^hole, of far-reaching relations, binding many separate 
interests and purposes together in a complex unity of 
result, than is shown in the dependence of all the arts of 
civilized life in New Hampshire upon the permanent 
and unimpaired performance of their natural functions 
and offices by the mountain forests of the State. Our 
situation at the present time is exactly this : We have 
not yet learned how to handle or manage our mountain 
forests in such a way as to allow them to continue to 
perform their natural and indispensable offices with 
unimpaired efficiency. Our methods of treatment have 
already resulted in a very considerable impairment and 
diminution of the efficiency of the mountain forests 
of the State, and it is plain that without some radical 
change in our management this impairment will be 
extended in a very destructive degree. 

THE SUPPLY OF TIMBER. 

The first, or most obvious use or office of mountain 
forests is the production of timber. This constitutes the 
interest and value of these forests from the lumberman's 
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point of view, and the profound importance of this 
function is manifest in the fact that the permanent and 
abundant production of timber is necessary, not only to 
the comfort and convenience of the human beings inhab- 
iting the earth, but also to their existence in a state of 
civilization. It follows from these facts that the interest 
of the lumberman, and of all who depend upon his 
business for the supply of timber, imperatively demands 
that forest conditions shall be permanently maintained 
on all lands which will grow timber profitably, while 
they are unsuited to the production of other crops. Self- 
interest on the part of the lumberman, and of everybody 
else, requires this, but self-interest has not been an 
enlightened or efficient guide in this instance. Up to 
the present time, the lumberman's inadequate and short 
sighted way of looking at the matter has prevailed 
entirely in the management of the mountain forests of 
New Hampshire. No other idea of forest management 
has had a particle of influence on the treatment of the 
White Mountain forests. The lumbermen have had full 
control in that magnificent forest region, with no inter- 
ference from any source whatever. The consequence 
is, that over a large proportion of the whole region they 
have permanently impaired the value of this splendid 
property, and on some areas have entirely destroyed 
its productive capacity forever. 

DESTROYING GREAT TREASURES. 

The methods of lumbering, or cutting off the timber, 
and of ** handling" the land after the butchery of the 
forest, which have been followed in some portions of the 
White Mountain region, have already been fatally de- 
structive of forest conditions on limited areas, and, if they 
were generally applied, would in time bring about the 
entire extinction of the lumber industry in all that terri- 
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tory, with every interest and investment that depends 
upon it. The extirpation of the forest which has thus 
been accomplished in a very short time in some small 
districts, is entirely unnecessary. All the timber the 
region would ever have produced could have been util- 
ized without destroying forest conditions — or even 
impairing their permanence — on a single square mile of 
the great mountain wilderness. There could be perpet- 
ual cutting, and everywhere the perpetual reproduction of 
the forest. This is the system already practiced by some 
of the owners of large tracts of timber lands, especially 
by proprietors of wood pulp manufactures, and if it had 
been generally adopted, with effective safeguards 
against forest fires, there would, to-day, be no mountain 
forest problem for the people of New Hampshire. 

The treatment of the forests of the While Mountain 
region is not purely or chiefly a matter of forestry 
methods, unless we use the word forestry in a special 
sense, with a broader meaning than is usually 
attached to it in European usage. The peculiar charac- 
ter and conformation of the White Mountain country, 
and its geographical relation to the great centres of 
population of our Eastern States, render its forests much 
more important and valuable as essential features of the 
mountain scenery than as sources of supply for timber 
products. That is, the money value of the forests as 
scenery, if there were never another tree cut in the 
mountain region, would exceed the value of all the tim- 
ber and timber products of every kind that the region 
would ever produce. Whatever may be the value and 
importance of the White Mountain forests as a source of 
supply for lumber, they are still more important and 
valuable as scenery ; and we should so think of them, 
as the less is rightly to be subordinated to the greater. 
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HARMONY OF TWO GREAT INTERESTS. 

But it is a remarkable and most interesting fact, that 
these two functions of the mountain forests, the produc- 
tion of timber for the market, and the adornment of the 
hills with a garment of perpetual beauty for the delight 
of our summer and autumn visitors, though distinct from 
each other, are not in the least degree, antagonistic 
when they are brought into true and right relations with 
each other. The scenery is the chief interest, the 
essential thing, and when it is so regarded, the preser- 
vation of the scenery involves and insures the perpetuity 
of the timber supply without impairment or diminution. 

A strange misapprehension seems to possess the 
minds of many persons regarding the effect of the pres- 
ervation of the scenery on the timber supply. They 
appear to think that if the lumber interest were subordi- 
nated to the scenery interest, the production of timber in 
northern New Hampshire would at once come to an 
end, that the trees would all die, of would immediately 
stop growing. On the contrary, as we have pointed 
out, if the scenery were regarded as the chief thing, 
and were properly cared for, the supply of timber would 
be perpetual, and it would steadily increase in quantity 
and improve in quality forever. 

INADEQUATE APPRECIATION. 

The people of New Hampshire are very far from 
having an adequate appreciation of the beauty and value 
of their own mountain scenery. This is because they 
do not know how peculiar and superior the scenery of 
the White Mountain region is, when compared with all 
other mountain scenery in our country. Whatever the 
Old World may have to show in the way of interesting 
and attractive scenery, there is no other region in the 
United States which in any considerable degree resem- 
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bles this great possession of ours. The special interest 
of the White Mountain country consists in the great 
number of complete and beautiful landscapes contained 
in a small area. Nowhere else in our country can so 
many different, perfect, and interesting landscape 
pictures be found in a territory so limited in its entire 
and aggregate extent. The White Mountain land- 
scapes are extraordinarily beautiful. They have not the 
quality of grandeur, and it is an error to call our 
scenery grand ; but grandeur is not restful, it is not a 
desirable quality for every-day companionship. The 
White Mountain landscapes are restful ; they are satis- 
factory, in an eminent degree, to the people who love 
beautiful scenery. They are full of pleasant sugges- 
tion. Some of them have the element of dreamy soft- 
ness and illusion which poets love, and which is so 
large a factor in the attractiveness and satisfactoriness 
of the finest mountain landscapes. This description 
does not apply to all the White Mountain landscapes 
now, but it did apply to them before the unthinking and 
regardless tree-fellers had invaded and laid waste these 
ancient sanctuaries of sylvan beauty and peace. 

Another reason for our lack of appreciation of the 
value and attractiveness of our own scenery, is the fact 
that we who live among the hills have never experi- 
enced any need of the healthful and restorative influences 
of beautiful mountain scenery. Living here all the year 
in the pure air of the country, or in our small towns, 
we have little perception of the peculiarly exhausted and 
devitalized condition which results from the crowded life 
of the cities. We do not know how people feel, nor 
what they need, after many months of living where 
they breathe each other's breath over and over again, 
till science itself is puzzled to find new names for their 
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resulting maladies. We do not appreciate the value of 
our mountain scenery to the multitude of dwellers in the 
great towns ; but we ought, at least, to have regard for 
the value to ourselves and our children of the revenues 
which our scenery brings to us from the people who feel 
the need of it for themselves, and who appreciate its 
benefits so highly that they are willing to pay many 
millions of dollars every year for the opportunity of a 
few weeks' sojourn amid the freshness and beauty of our 
forest-clad hills. 

A PLAY-GROUND FOR MILLIONS. 

Under the conditions of our modern life some such 
opportunity for summer rest, recreation, and change of 
place is of great importance to the people who live in 
cities. It is already indispensable to many millions of 
such persons, and the number to whom the White 
Mountain region is naturally the most attractive and 
convenient summer resort in the world, is stupendous, 
and it is increasing every year. Our New Hampshire 
mountains are so near and so easily accessible to the 
great populations of Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, that the entire area of our mountain forest region 
is sure to be very soon required for their summer play- 
ground, if we take care of it and maintain its natural 
attractiveness. There is no other region of mountain 
scenery in the United States which is so nearly secure 
against all possible competition as the White Mountain 
region would be forever if the mountain forests were 
managed in a rational and practical way. 

The White Mountain forest region should have been 
a perpetual source of inestimable benefits as a mountain 
summer resort, a region of infinite sylvan variety, 
beauty, and peace. What is it that the people of the 
cities need and desire when they seek a mountain 
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region in summer? Let us use a little analysis here. 
First, they want contact with Nature, as the opposite of 
the too great obtrusiveness and pressure of the presence 
and action of other human beings upon them during the 
rest of the year. They want to be alone with Nature 
where she is interesting and beautiful. 

LONGING FOR THE WOODS. 

In the early times of our country's history, when we 
had but a sparse population, which nearly all lived on 
farms or in small towns, summer vacations and excur- 
sions for rest, recreation, and the restoration of wasted 
energies, were not needed as they are now. But as 
our country has filled up and millions of our people 
have crowded into cities to live, there has arisen an 
absolute necessity for a change of conditions and 
methods of life in the hot season of the year for a great 
proportion of our whole population. People must get 
out of doors. They must lay aside business, and put 
off the burden of daily care for a while in order to be 
able to go on at all. It is not the impulse of poetical 
fancies, or of sentimental whims or caprices of any 
kind. It is a practical matter, a matter of the wisest 
and most necessary economy, of the economy of life 
itself, and of its highest forces. 

Without such a pause in work, such a period of con- 
tact with Nature and the out-of-door world, as a means 
for the restoration of exhausted vitality, neither physical 
nor mental health can long be maintained. Life will 
not continue to be sane and efficient without an occa- 
sional visit to the sources of healing and strength in 
Nature's great sanitarium, the open air. It is true that 
there are multitudes of persons, especially of women, in 
our country, who never have such a vacation, for whom 
there never arrives ''a lull in the hot race," to use Mr. 
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Matthew Arnold's words, but they need it all the same ; 
and it is a calamity, not only to them, but to all who are 
near them, that the hard conditions of their lives forbid 
their ever yielding to the imperative need for out-of-door 
rest and enjoyment. 

THE VANISHING FORESTS. 

Now unless there is to be a great and speedy change 
in the treatment of some portions of the White Mountain 
forests by the owners of them, the myriads of people from 
the cities who have been coming year after year to this 
great mountain country of woods and waterfalls, and 
shaded, flashing streams, will soon begin to take down 
their maps of this region of their former unrestrained 
wandering and delight, and mark it here and there with 
big, black letters, NO USE TO COME HERE 
AGAIN." This great woodland heritage of the people 
is in danger of passing from them. Its beauty and 
delightsomeness are being gradually — and in some 
cases, rapidly — destroyed. In the old days visitors 
could wander where they pleased, and ever-varying 
beauty companioned their steps everywhere ; and this 
power and freedom to go where they pleased without 
passing beyond the beauty and restfulness of the forest, 
was one of the chief sources of enjoyment for our 
summer guests, one of the principal attractions of the 
region for them. It is the wandering, the exploring, 
the going on, to " fresh woods and pastures new," which 
inspires "vital feelings of delight" in true lovers of the 
woods. Wordsworth's expression was chosen by a great 
poet's insight, and it describes perfectly the experience 
of hundreds of thousands of weary men and women in 
these abodes of beauty and freedom and peace in former 
days. The mountain forests gave them *' vital feelings 
of delight." 
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But now, although when we look at it from a few 
miles away the forest still appears to be unbroken over 
a large portion of the White Mountain region, when we 
go about on foot, or drive along the roads, we find there 
has been almost everywhere a great deal of cutting, or 
where it has not yet begun, the lumbermen are, in most 
districts, preparing for extensive operations. This has 
already caused alarm among the hotel proprietors and 
their guests, as they note the vigor with which the 
slaughter of the forest is pushed forward in the vicinity 
of some of the great mountain houses. 

Many persons from the large cities of our country^ 
who long ago purchased sites for summer homes in the 
White Mountain region, and built houses on them which 
they have occupied every summer for many years, are 
complaining that the beautiful scenery which first 
attracted them to our State is being rapidly destroyed. 
They can, of course, protect their own grounds from 
the wood cutters, but with the great mountain slopes 
around them despoiled of their summer freshness, and 
the gorgeous autumnal robes of the hills changed to the 
debris and litter which the destroyers of the forest leave 
behind them over mile beyond mile of the mountain 
landscape, these owners of New Hampshire summer 
homes feel that the value of their investments here is 
very seriously impaired. The natural tendency or 
inclination of the friends of the earlier summer settlers 
in a beautiful mountain country to colonize around the 
homes of the pioneers everywhere, is, in this instance, 
most unfortunately interfered with, and to a great extent 
broken up. 

RUINOUS CHANGES. 

All tourists remember the long and exquisite drives 
through various portions of the White Mountain forests 
in former years, the roads shaded and embosomed under 
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a bower of greenery, mile after mile all the way. To 
what multitudes of people the enchanting, coolness of 
these woods, and the murmurous music of their crystal 
waters, have given rest and delight I Now, in many 
places, the scenery is ruined. Former visitors, remem^ 
bering their delightful excursions, often start out to 
repeat them, but find that for a large part of the distance 
the woods along many of the roads have been cut off. 
The trunks of the white birches, which rose through the 
green leafage like slender shafts of silver, have been cut 
up into suitable lengths for the market, and the tops of 
the trees sprawl everywhere across the ground in most 
repulsive confusion and entanglement. In summer the 
sun glare is hot on the roads, and the air seems entirely 
changed. And yet the attractiveness of this region as a 
summer play-ground for the dwellers in the cities was 
its chief value to the State of New Hampshire. A con- 
siderable proportion of this value has already been 
destroyed, and what still remains of it is being dimin- 
ished every year. 

nature's silent unconcern. 

When we are weary with the life of men in the 
crowded cities it is not sympathy that we need from 
Nature. We do not want her to say that she pities us. 
It is her silent unconcern that heals and soothes us. 
The city people want the forest in summer ; they wish 
to be able to feel the solitude of the woods around them 
whenever they choose to seek it. The mountains shorn 
of their forests would not have the slightest element of 
attraction remaining for the thronging thousands of 
summer tourists from the great towns. • Nothing could 
be more repulsive to these seekers for rest and recrea- 
tion in the enjoyment of sylvan beauty than the hideous 
tangle and disorder of tree tops which debases and 
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smothers the mountain sides, and all their noble lines, 
in the track of the lumbermen. Every acre of our 
White Mountain region would have been needed in time 
if we had taken care of it. It would have amply repaid 
all expenditures required for making every part of it 
accessible by good and pleasant roads, and the five or 
six millions of dollars which our people say they now 
receive from summer visitors would soon have been 
doubled again and again. 

MIGHT HAVE HAD REAL FORESTRY. 

Then, too, we might have had some real forestry here 
in the State of New Hampshire, if we had been suffi- 
ciently advanced in the art of living, if we had had the 
interest in the public welfare, and the perception of our 
obligation to coming generations, which are necessary 
to the development and persistence of civilization. The 
entire White Mountain region should have been held 
permanently in the possession of the State. Then a 
real school of forestry could have been established some- 
where in those great mountain forests, and young men 
could have been trained in the knowledge and practice 
of this art, and they could have been employed in the 
care of the forests and woodlands of other portions of our 
country. 

The timber could have been cut off as the trees 
matured, and, of course, should have been so cut off. 
Nothing could be more absurd, or farther from the truth, 
than the notion that under any system of forestry the 
timber would never be utilized, or the trees removed. 
Whenever a tree has come to its best estate it should be 
cut down and its wood applied to some useful purpose, 
so as to obtain its value, and in order to provide for a 
succession of generations of trees, and thus for the per- 
manent life of the forest. 
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WHAT WE HAVE THROWN AWAY. 

If the White Mountain forests had been thus intelli- 
gently managed and administered they would now have 
been for a long time yielding an increasing revenue to 
the people of the State. The whole population would 
have been greatly benefited by the reduction of taxation. 
Every man and woman in the State would have been 
richer to-day — would have had more of the means of 
subsistence, and of comfort and happiness, than at 
present. Every child in the State would have been 
born to a better inheritance, and into more favorable 
conditions than now. The mountain forests would have 
been better now than ever before, and they would have 
gone on increasing in value to the people of the State, 
with the increasing density of the population of our 
country in general, and on account of the exhaustion of 
the timber supply in regions fit for agriculture. 

The White Mountain region is not fit for agriculture. 
In most of it, agriculture is impossible. No part of it is 
suitable for any other than forest conditions, and these 
should have been maintained forever. It is, indeed, 
impossible to disturb forest conditions there very exten- 
sively, or to remove the forests permanently, without 
destroying the region itself, and annihilating everything 
that makes it of any value. It is doubtful if an instance of 
more obvious and complete adaptation of an extensive 
region to a special and particular use can be found in the 
whole world. Nature made our great northern mountain 
territory for the permanent and everlasting growth of 
forests, and this sole and exclusive adaptation to a most 
important and necessary function should have been rec- 
ognized and respected. 
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NATURALLY SUPERIOR TO THE ADIRONDACKS. 

The Adirondack region of northern New York cannot 
be compared with the White Mountain country for 
natural beauty or attractiveness of any kind. But New 
York has one great advantage over New Hampshire in 
this matter. Our mountain forests are, all of them, the 
property of private owners, few of whom have any 
regard for the wonderful beauty of the mountain 
scenery, or, strange to say, even for its money value in 
the future ; and they thus have the power to abuse and 
destroy this splendid dower of natural loveliness without 
let or hindrance, and they have abused and destroyed 
portions of it because they thought no care for its pres- 
ervation was necessary. 

But the State of New York owns more than 700,000 
acres of mountain forest land in the Adirondack region, 
and the administration of these lands is a part of the 
regular machinery and operation of the government of 
the State. The question of their management is thus a 
public question, and it is always before the people, and 
is every year a matter of discussion in the public 
journals. This great State forest is a magnificent 
public property, and one of the best possessions of the 
people of the Empire State. It will be taken care of 
and utilized and improved, more and more fully for- 
ever. And yet it can never be as valuable or attractive 
as a summer resort, as our White Mountain region was 
naturally, and as it would have remained forever, if it 
had been managed intelligently, or with any perception 
of its worth to our people and its relations to American 
civilization. 

The experience of New York in the matter of the 
management of her mountain forests has lessons of 
remarkable interest and value for us, for it happens that 
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her experience in this department of public economy is 
of two kinds. First, it shows the results of State own- 
ership and administration of the mountain forest lands 
which are owned by the State. But the original Adi- 
rondack mountain region included about 8,000 square 
miles, or more than five millions of acres. It was all 
heavily wooded. Of this area less than a million acres 
belong to the State, leaving more than four millions of 
acres of this great mountain forest region under the 
conditions and vicissitudes of private or individual own- 
ership. In those portions of this vast mountain wilder- 
ness which have long been private property, extensive 
tracts have been entirely desolated and ruined. The 
lumbermen have usually marched in the van of the 
army of ravage and ruin in that region, but the lumber 
business has not been, by any means, the only destruc- 
tive agency at work there. An observer who has care- 
fully studied the methods of living and work of the 
farmers in nearly every part of our country — from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and from Canada to 
Mexico — says that he has found nowhere else condi- 
tions so forlorn and forbidding as among the men who 
have been trying to farm in the Adirondack region of 
northern New York. 

HISTORY, WRITTEN AND UNWRITTEN. 

The local histories of the regions adjoining the 
Adirondack wilderness abound in stories of the hard- 
ships of the early settlers of those counties, especially of 
those endured by the women of those times. The hard- 
ships continue, with little mitigation, but, as few people 
are interested in contemporary history, there is usually 
no record or observation of these miseries. Tens of 
thousands of acres, entirely unfit for any use but forest 
growth, have been stripped of trees, and by cultivation 
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and pasturage have been rendered incapable of repro- 
ducing the only crop for which the land ever had any 
adaptation. It is strange — if anything in human folly 
is strange — to see so many people persist in the effort 
to *'farm" where the soil is so meagre, and the country 
so high and cold that no profitable return for their labors 
is possible. 

The thin film of soil disappears after a few years, 
leaving only the bare, inert sand or gravel ; and as most 
of the "farming land" in the region is rolling or hilly, 
the slopes soon begin to break down and wash away- 
Great gullies are formed, which grow wider and deeper 
every year, till vast waterless tracts of shifting sand, or 
of clay and gravel, varied only by rock ledges and 
boulders, stretch before the unhappy traveler where 
once grew noble forests fed by perennial springs. 

SHOULD HAVE BEEN A PERMANENT FOREST. 

The Adirondack region was meant to be let alone. 
Nature made it a vast and magnificent forest, and that 
was the only possible use to be made of the land. It 
has no natural fitness for agriculture. It is pitiful to 
see the scanty growth of vegetation which the farmer's 
toil produces there, cut oflF by frosts in both spring and 
autumn, and in many places even in the middle of 
summer, while in the southern states of this country 
there are millions of acres of fertile soil lying untilled 
beneath most genial skies. The eflfort to farm the 
inhospitable Adirondack lands has been the source of a 
large proportion of the fires which have destroyed so 
much of the original forest. Land is cleared by being 
burned over, and in a dry time the fire extends from the 
fallow to the woods, despite the best eflforts to keep it 
within bounds ; and it is a common saying in those 
woods that such a conflagration is often a convenient 
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accident for the farmer," as he plants corn the next 
spring in the burned woods without any clearing what- 
ever, and raises a crop in the ashes. A great deal of 
the •* farming land" of the Adirondack Mountain region 
has been brought into cultivation in this way. 

OLD WORLD LESSONS IN AMERICA. 

It is all, from beginning to end, a most wasteful and 
suicidal process ; and the inevitable end, the ruin and 
disappearance of the soil itself, is speedily reached. 
Man has no power to create a new world. He has not 
yet learned how to take care of the one which he 
inherits, but his ability to wreck and exhaust it is very 
great. The accumulation of the soil of the planet, out of 
which must come everything that supports human life, 
civilization, and happiness, has been the slow, patient 
process of vast and unimaginable periods of time, and it 
has been chiefly the work of vegetation. 

While the forests stand on the mountains of New 
York and New Hampshire, the soil out of which they 
spring grows perpetually richer, and it would continue 
to do so forever if man had yet become a rational or 
civilized being. Each year's leafage as it grows and 
falls wins and deposits for us a little more of the 
precious material out of which all things human are 
fashioned, lifts another slight increment from the dark 
province where all is inert and lifeless, up into the light, 
and starts it on its shining way to the realm where it 
shall take its part in the play of consciousness. The 
stones are thus changed to bread. But since man 
began his work in these great mountain forest regions, 
he has already blotted out, over vast areas, the results 
of millions of years of Nature's patient toil, and has 
brought back and re-established here the hard and for- 
bidding conditions under which she began her processes 
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of vegetable growth, and it will require mighty cycles of 
time again to redeem and recover these wide wastes of 
scorched and desolate stone. These experiments in the 
permanent destruction of forest conditions on mountains 
have been repeated over and over again in Asiatic and 
European countries, ever since the beginning of history, 
and in every case — there has not been a single excep- 
tion — the result has been fatally injurious to the pros- 
perity of the country or the people making the experi- 
ment. Is it good sense for us to disregard all these 
lessons, and to insist on repeating these well known 
experiments here in America? 

FAMILIAR TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 

The analysis of the functions of mountain forests 
which we have presented in our reports, and our 
description of the ruinous effects of unintelligent 
methods of treatment of such forests, contain nothing 
which is unfamiliar to the scientific men of the world 
who have given the most thorough attention to this 
department of knowledge. Every item has been a 
matter of repeated observation and record in many 
countries. If there is anywhere any difference of 
opinion regarding these essential facts, principles, and 
laws, it is among those who have not given any con- 
siderable study or observation to these subjects. All 
investigation has led to the same conclusions, namely, 
that the maintenance of forest conditions on mountain 
lands is necessary to the permanent flow of the streams 
which have their sources in them ; that without this 
regular and equable water supply from the mountain 
springs, agriculture becomes impossible even on the 
most fertile lands along the lower courses of the streams ; 
that the mountains themselves are disintegrated and 
destroyed by erosion ; and that the development of civil- 
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ization, in nations which thus neglect and destroy their 
most important natural resources, is first checked, and 
afterwards brought entirely to an end. 

IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

An officer of the American Forestry Association who 
was employed to make a special examination of the 
mountain forests of Pennsylvania a few years ago, after 
a thorough survey, reported that '*The maintenance of 
forest conditions on the mountains of the State is indis- 
pensable to the permanent prosperity of the people. 
The mountain forests have most important and vital 
relations to the steady and equable flow of the streams 
which have their sources in them. If the woods on the 
mountains become extinct, the streams will be destruc- 
tive torrents in the spring season, and their channels 
will be dusty and wind-swept in summer, so that, as 
now in the West, the course of a river can be traced 
from afar by the clouds of dust always rising from its 
bed in dry weather. The soil will be washed down 
from the mountains into the streams, the inert clay, 
sand, and gravel will follow, and will bury the fertile 
lands near the foot-hills. The area of farm land will 
thus be diminished more and more, and the fertility and 
productiveness of what is still cultivated will steadily 
decline. 

It is in every way probable that this is what will, in 
time, actually occur. If existing conditions and tenden- 
cies are continued — that is, if the mountain forests are 
still burned as now — the time will inevitably come 
when there will be no trees or verdure on the mountains 
of Pennsylvania, and no soil. Instead of the noble and 
satisfying sylvan beauty which is now the pride of the 
State, there will remain only the wrecks and skeletons 
of the great mountain chains, unsightly mounds and 
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ridges, eroded by the wind ( which will fill the air of 
the lowland regions with dust ) , seamed and scarred by 
torrents, and rent by horrid gulfs and chasms — a blasted 
and ruined land, the result and monument of man's 
incapacity." 

Here in New Hampshire we are working gradually 
towards a destiny similar to that which this observer 
predicted for the State of Pennsylvania. The agricul- 
tural lands of that State are much more fertile and 
extensive than ours, but, on the other hand, the scenery 
of our White Mountain region is much more beautiful 
and attractive than any that can be found within the 
limits of the State of Pennsylvania. 

THE REAL QUESTION. 

The question whether we can save our mountain 
forests, is really the question whether a distinct and 
specific advance in civilization is now possible for us, 
and whether we can move forward — a little, at least — 
in a very short time. Some of the indispensable 
changes, to be availing, must be provided for by 
prompt and decisive action. The central diflSculty lies 
in the fact — or this has been the case hitherto — that 
the results of destroying the mountain forests become 
apparent so slowly that most men are not impressed by 
them, do not care, and are not interested about them. 
Here in New Hamsphire these fatal results have been 
revealing themselves pretty rapidly during the last few 
years, and it is clear that the present is exactly one of 
the times to which readers of history always look back, 
and say, *'It is strange that the people who lived then 
could not see what was coming." 

But we have not been left entirely without knowledge 
of the value of mountains in their relation to the water 
supply of a country, nor without warnings of the 
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dangers resulting from the destruction of forest con- 
ditions around mountain water sources. Thomas Starr 
King first visited our White Mountain region in 1837. 
Afterwards, in writing his delightful book, *'The White 
Hills," while he dwelt at length on the beauty of the 
mountains, he also recognized their utility as the sources 
of our rivers. He says : 

•'The uses of mountain ranges, in relation to the sup- 
ply of water, are so evident that we need not dwell long 
upon them. Were it not for the great swells of land, 
the ridges and crests of rock, the wrinkles, curves, and 
writhings of the strata, how could springs of water be 
formed? What drainage could a country have? How 
could the rains be hoarded in fountains and lakes? 
Where would be the storehouses of the snow and hail? 
How does the aqueduct masonry of Rome, or the 
Croton and Cochiluate S5^stem of supply for cities, 
compare with Nature's chain of reservoirs, the Rocky 
Mountains, the Andes, and the AUeghanies, and the 
service pipes she gullies in their granite for pastures, 
towns, cities, and states? 

"The richest beauty that invests the mountains sug- 
gests this branch of their utility. The mists that settle 
around them, above which their cones sometimes float, 
aerial islands in a stagnant sea ; the veils of rain that 
trail along them ; the crystal snow that makes the light 
twinkle and dance ; the sombre thunderheads that invest 
them with Sinai-like awe, are all connected with their 
mission as the hydraulic distributors of the world, the 
mighty troughs that apportion to the land the moisture 
which the noiseless solar suction is ever lifting from the 
sea. Their peaks are the cradles, their furrows the 
first play-grounds of the great rivers of the earth. As 
to our supply of water and our irrigation, we must, with 
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David, ' lift up our eyes to the hills, from whence coraeth 
our help.'" 

PROFESSOR PARKMAN. 

A few years ago Prof. Francis Parkman, the eminent 
historian, wrote the following regarding the forests of 
the White Mountains : 

**New Hampshire is not a peculiarly wealthy State, 
but it has some resources scarcely equaled by those of 
any of its sisters. The White Mountains, though worth 
little to the farmer, are a piece of real estate which 
yields a sure and abundant income by attracting tourists 
and their money ; and this revenue is certain to increase, 
unless blind mismanagement interposes. The White 
Mountains are at present unique objects of attraction ; 
but they may easily be spoiled, and the yearly tide of 
tourists will thus be turned towards other points of 
interest whose owners have had more sense and fore- 
sight. 

"These mountains owe three fourths of their charms 
to the primeval forest that still covers them. Specula- 
tors have their eyes on it ; and if they are permitted to 
work their will, the State will find a most productive 
piece of property sadly fallen in value. If the mount- 
ains are robbed of their forests they will become like 
some parts of the Pyrenees, which, though much higher, 
are without interest, because they have been stripped 
bare. 

*'The forests of the White Mountains have a consid- 
erable commercial value, and this value need not be 
sacrificed. When lumber speculators get possession of 
forests they generally cut down all the trees, and strip 
the land at once, with an eye to immediate profit. The 
more conservative, and, in the end, more profitable 
management, consists in selecting and cutting out the 
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valuable timber when it has rrtatured, leaving the 
younger growth for future use. This process is not 
very harmful to the landscape. It is practiced exten- 
sively in Maine, where the art of managing forests with 
a view to profit is better understood than elsewhere in 
this country. A fair amount of good timber may thus 
be drawn from the White Mountains, without impairing 
their value as the permanent source of a vastly greater 
income from the attraction they will offer to an increas- 
ing influx of tourists. At the same time the streams 
flowing from them, and especially the Pemigewasset, a 
main source of the Merrimack, will be saved from the 
alternate droughts and freshets to which all streams are 
exposed that take their rise in mountains denuded of 
forests. The subject is one of the last importance to the 
mill owners along these rivers." 

DOCTOR OSWALD. 

Dr. Felix L. Oswald, an authority as eminent in some 
departments of science as Professor Parkman is in his- 
tory, in writing of Floods and their Causes," says that 
while men have been disputing about ihetaphysical 
subjects, the very basis of organic life has been disap- 
pearing from under their feet; that for nearly 2,000 
years the inhabitable portion of the earth has decreased 
at the average yearly rate of 3,500 square miles, and 
that in historical times some seven millions of square 
miles along the shores of the Mediterranean, once highly 
fertile, have been changed into worthless deserts. He 
quotes Mr. George P. Marsh's declaration, that another 
era of similar devastations would make the earth an 
unfit home for its noblest inhabitant, and threaten the 
depravation, barbarism, and, perhaps, the extinction, of 
the human species," and adds that the evil is chiefly 
due to river floods, produced by the agency of man, 
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and that these floods are caused almost exclusively by 
the disappearance of arboreal vegetation, and especially 
by the destruction of the land-protecting highland 
forests. He thus describes the results : 

'* Summer suns scorch the unprotected soil ; hot winds 
absorb its last vestige of moisture and fill the air with 
clouds of loose dust ; the slopes of the naked mountains 
are torn up into deep ravines, and their mold, carried 
seaward by every rainy spring, is deposited in the form 
of festering, miasma-breeding coast swamps. Springs 
fail, rivers shrink to feeble streamlets, which at last 
become too shallow even to supply the irrigation canals 
by which the starving peasants hoped to relieve their 
distress. And all that misery is aggravated and perpet- 
uated by the ever-recurring ravages of the winter 
floods. The melting snows, now no longer absorbed 
by the sponge-like carpet of moss and tangled roots, 
run off" the hill slopes like rain from a tile-covered roof, and 
by their accumulation tend to deepen the gorges of the 
rocky ravines, which in a few hours pour down, in a mad 
waste, the moisture which once supplied the springs of a 
thousand mountain brooks. Swollen by the turbid floods 
of countless simultaneous torrents, the lowland rivers roll 
down vast masses of detritus, and, by the inevitable 
laws of gravitation, cover the fields of their upper valleys 
with the heavy particles of that diluvium, sand, and 
coarse gravel, while the fertilizing slime is carried down 
to add its stimulus to the rank morasses of a malarious 
delta. Thus shoaled by yearly accumulations of sand 
banks, the river beds rise higher and higher above their 
former channels ; and in every spring, when more than 
usually heavy snows are thawed by sudden rains, the 
uplands send down a deluge which no dams can resist, 
and which often in a single hour demolishes barriers 
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which thousands of workmen have reared by labors of 
many years. 

"This brief summary outlines an experience which 
has repeated itself a thousand times, from the barren 
slopes of Mount Lebanon to the naked terrace lands of 
the Western Pyrenees, and which will not fail to enforce 
its terrible lessons on the inhabitants of the Western 
continent, if the forests of our highland regions should 
be surrendered to the land-blighting axe." 

FROM A STUDENT OF CIVILIZATION. 

Prof. C. E. Norton, of Harvard University, wrote in 
1889: 

It is now many years since the late eminent George 
P. Marsh, in his most interesting and instructive work on 
* Man and Nature,' demonstrated the fact of the calam- 
ities and desolation which had fallen upon many once 
fertile regions of the earth through the ignorance and 
reckless disregard of man, in dealing with the soil, of 
the laws by which its permanent resources for human 
support are maintained and replenished. His demon- 
stration fell for the most part upon deaf ears. Never 
has the waste of what should be the permanent inex- 
haustible fund of a nation's prosperity been exhibited 
on so wide a field as in our own country during the past 
twenty years. We have been living like spendthrifts, 
flinging away treasures slowly accumulated during the 
past, without consideration of the rights and interests of 
future generations, or recognition of our responsibilities 
toward them. We have used the goods of Nature as if 
we were sole and absolute owners of them. We have 
behaved like fraudulent trustees. A people can only 
justify its claim to be called civilized by so using the 
free gifts which it has received from Nature and its own 
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predecessors as to transmit them undiminished and 
improved to its successors. 

All good men, all men who love their country, and 
who desire that the democracy of America should set 
an example of rational, manly, intelligent, and moral 
national life, must desire your success in the work 
which you have undertaken." 

Many complaints regarding the increasing injury to 
White Mountain scenery have appeared in the leading 
newspapers of New York, Boston, and other cities 
during the past few years, more of them last summer 
and autumn than ever before. Most of them are written 
by persons who have bought mountain sites for summer 
homes in our State, and who feel annoyed and dis- 
couraged because the beauty of the surrounding land- 
scape — which first attracted them to the region, and 
caused them to invest money in property there — has 
been greatly impaired by the slaughter of the mountain 
forests. These articles are interesting and significant 
chiefly as evidences of the impressions which are being 
made on the minds of the persons upon whose pleasure 
in our scenery the summer business of our State must 
largely depend. 

WATER STORAGE AND WATER SUPPLY. 

The most important and valuable function of the 
White Mountain forest region is its office as a great 
natural reservoir for the storage and distribution of 
water. The consti-uction and maintenance of a reser- 
voir for water storage on the steep sides of mountains, a 
reservoir capable of holding many millions of tons of 
water, and of feeding and sustaining the perpetual and 
increasing flow of several great rivers, is a very curious, 
interesting, and wonderful work of Nature. The con- 
struction of the White Mountain reservoir was begun 
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when the rocks of the mountain system were naked and 
bare, and the water from rainfall and melting snow 
rolled down swiftly everywhere, as it rolls down a slate 
roof. Nature began to clothe these naked, sun-scorched, 
wind-swept ridges with some of the lower forms of 
vegetable life. The first tiny plants grew and died, 
and some atoms and thin films of their dust remained in 
crannies and hollows of the rock. The rest of it blew 
away in the wind which tossed it about and sifted it 
down here and there over the lowlands. But what was 
left on the rocks began to make soil, and the crop of 
poor, starved plants improved ; and as they died more 
of their dust stayed in place, detained by the roughness 
of the coating of vegetation, and made another slight 
deposit of material for soil. This slowly accumulated 
material, for a long time very slight in quantity, caught 
some tiny atoms of water from the rainfall, and held 
them when the rest ran away down the naked ridges. 
Then, in these damp places the plants grew faster, and 
made more soil, which held back more water, and 
better plants came in. Nature had begun the founda- 
tions of the great reservoir. She had plenty of time, 
and did t\ot hurry, but she built a little every year. 

COMING OF THE TREES. 

By and by — and it was a very long by and by from 
the beginning till that time — the trees began to try it. 
They were very poor little things at first. If we saw 
anything like them we should hardly call them trees at 
all. But they had the promise and potency" of trees 
and forests in them, and they began to creep in here and 
there, gaining a foothold in the damp places where 
there was the most soil and the most water. Every tree 
and every little plant, of all the kinds that grew there, 
drank all it could, and thrust its roots all about in the 
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soil, and made a mat or net-work of roots to hold the 
soil in place, even on the steep sides of the rocks. 
Where there was a film of damp soil on the sloping 
rock walls, the roots reached out their slender fibres 
and grasped and netted the soil atoms in, so that the 
hammering and scraping of the water could not sweep 
them away. (Trees do not eat, they drink. All their 
food has to be fluid before they can appropriate it.) 

The leaves fell, and made a little more soil. Every 
tree grew to the best condition it could reach, and then 
it died to make room for the younger growth. Nature 
had built up the trees, and when they grew old and died 
she unbuilt them again, took them to pieces, and made 
their substance into soil. The chemical forces in the 
mass of decaying vegetable matter, and the action of 
water and air, of heat and frost, disintegrated and 
decomposed the surfaces of the rocks, and added the 
resulting particles everywhere to the deepening soil. 

As the soil thus grew deeper and thicker on the rocks, 
it caught and held more and more water. 

The atoms of soil tangled and hugged up the atoms 
of water, so that they could not run down the rocks, 
and the water held and weighted down the soil, so that 
it could not float away on the wind. Nature was cun- 
ningly building a great reservoir for the mighty uses of 
the future, but the rivers were not yet born. There 
could be no rivers till there was much more of a reser- 
voir. The trees were encouraged, however, and kept 
growing taller and larger, and filled the deepening soil 
with a more complete net-work of roots, thus shielding 
the mountains more and more perfectl}'^ from all abrad- 
ing and erosive agencies. When there was enough soil 
and water for them, some new kinds of trees came in 
as immigrants to the region, and they crowded out the 
first settlers and occupied the land which the pioneers 
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had prepared for them. They drank more and breathed 
more and grew larger than the earlier inhabitants, and 
when they died Mother Nature buried them at the feet 
of their sapling children, and this made more soil, which 
held more water, and so the younger trees still grew to 
be better and handsomer than their parents. 

Now the story unfolds a little more. Nature was 
getting ready to make a remarkable advance in her work 
on the queer reservoir which she was building edgewise, 
leaned up against the steep sides of the mountains. It 
was new yet, and in a very unfinished condition. In 
fact, it was hardly more than begun. This is the story 
of the advance. When the mountains were ridges of 
naked rock the water all ran off at once after a heavy 
rainfall, making floods every year that battered and tore 
the surface of the lower country in a terrific fashion, 
but there were no rivers, nor river channels, and when 
the furious flood had passed, all was soon dry again. 
But now the soil that had gathered on the rocks, held 
in place by the interlacing mat of root fibres that filled 
every part of it, was covered everywhere by a mass of 
decaying leaves and wood, the substance of the dead 
trees and of the decomposing rocks ; and on this forest 
floor grew mosses and small plants of many kinds, and 
all this had now become a sponge-like stratum or layer 
of absorbent material covering the rocks and able to 
hold water enough to keep some places damp or wet all 
the time between one rain and another. The trees 
were now able to keep the sun out with their umbrellas, 
thus preventing rapid evaporation from the forest floor. 

THE BIRTH OF THE SPRINGS. 

The spongy mass of soil about the tree roots was 
becoming deep enough to hold back a great deal of 
water, tangled up so that it could not get away rapidly. 
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It escaped so slowly after a rain, indeed, that it kept 
dripping and slipping down the slopes all the time till 
another rain came. This was the birth of the springs, 
and from each one a tiny stream of water began to creep 
down towards the foothills and the lower country, with 
a steady flow that was not interrupted by drought. The 
floods after great rains became less heavy and violent, 
because more and more water was detained in the 
forest, to be given out gradually through the young 
springs. The water began to pile up on the mountains, 
and the springs grew stronger, and the spring branches 
began to extend farther and farther away into the lower 
lands. The capacity of the reservoir now increased 
rapidly, and Nature was 

BEGINNING TO PLAN THE RIVERS. 

She made them a little at a time. In most cases she 
made a lake for a catch basin some distance down from 
the mountains, where she found a dam ready, or made 
one, and the spring branches ran in and slowly filled up 
the hollow. When it was full the water poured over 
the dam, and made a waterfall, and here the stream 
thought it would be a river, and started off* in a great 
hurry toward the sea. But it was soon checked by 
another dam, and had to go to work to fill up the 
hollow and make another lake. 

The upper ends of the rivers were made first, begin- 
ning in the mountain forest, and they ploughed their 
way down and down towards the ocean. Each river 
had a channel between the diflferent lakes along his 
upper course, before he dug his canal through the low- 
lands nearest the sea. 

All the different rivers were not made at the same 
time. The water kept piling up in the mountain forest 
reservoir faster than it could get away, and when there 
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was SO' much that another channel was needed for its 
descent a new river was started. In 

DR. MANASSEH CUTLER's ACCOUNT 

of his exploring expedition to the White Hills in 1784 
this passage occurs : 

"About three fourths of a mile from our camp New 
river descends from the foot of the mountain into Ellis 
river. This river is supposed to have broken out about 
the 2ist of October, 1775, as there were about that time 
successive rains for several days, and on that day a 
very uncommon freshet in the rivers adjacent. Mr. 
Whipple informs us that on that day the freshet in the 
river on his plantation was so sudden that cattle on his 
intervale were in danger of being drowned, and he sent 
a servant, only sixty or seventy rods, to bring them off, 
but the bridge over the river which he passed was 
carried away before he had time to return. Colonel 
McMullen says that Ellis river was higher at his house 
than ever known except once before, and the water ran 
muddy for several weeks. Soon after this freshet the 
river was discovered, and was not there before." 

The piling up of water on mountains which were 
covered with forests has often produced a gradual 

EXTENSION OF BOG 

or marsh lands into the region of the foothills of the 
mountain system and even into the plains below. This 
process was going on in various places in England 
when the clearing of land for agriculture was begun 
there, and also at points around the Adirondack Mount- 
ain region in northern New York, when white men first 
visited that great forest. 
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THE CAPACITY OF A MOUNTAIN FOREST 

to store and retain water, on even the steepest mountain 
slopes, is something stupendous and amazing. It is 
one of the most curious and interesting of all the opera- 
tions of Nature which are to be observed on our planet, 
and few things in the universe appear more plainly to 
reveal the adaptation of many different agencies to 
cooperate in the production of complex and far-reaching 
results. The functions of a mountain forest, as a 
natural reservoir for the storage and distribution of 
water, are not likely to be understood from hasty and 
superficial observation. 

We have in this State four 

GREAT WATER-POWER RIVERS. 

The sources of the Connecticut are in New Hamp- 
shire, and are in a great forest, more than two thousand 
feet above the sea. The waters of this river are very 
largely derived from sources within the limits of this 
State. The vast manufacturing capital and product at 
Hadley Falls, where the stream descends sixty feet in 
three quarters of a mile, are largely dependent on the 
permanence of the springs which are sentineled by 
New Hampshire's mountain forests, and there are many 
other important manufacturing towns along the course 
of this river which are in an equal degree dependent on 
our mountain forests for their water power. 

At Bellows Falls the river descends forty-four feet in 
half a mile. The Fifteen Mile falls furnish a complete 
succession of sites for manufacturing purposes through- 
out almost the entire length of this great downward 
sweep of the river. At Olcott's Falls the available fall 
of the river is nearly two hundred feet. The Mascoma 
river has four hundred feet fall in a course of eight 
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miles, and half of this descent is available for mill 
purposes. The Connecticut drains the western side of 
New Hampshire, and flowing southward, finds the sea 
at Saybrook. 

THE SOURCES OF THE ANDROSCOGGIN 

are very near those of the Connecticut, but the young 
Androscoggin is shouldered off to the eastward by the 
general slope of his side of the mountain region, and of 
the country below, till he meets the ocean at the mouth 
of the Kennebec, on the coast of Maine. On its way 
down from its sources in our mountain forests, the Andro- 
scoggin takes a great leap of two hundred and fifty feet 
downward at Berlin, and the magnificent water power 
there has created a vigorous manufacturing town, which 
is just ready to become a cit}^ At Brunswick, in 
Maine, the Androscoggin has a fall of about fifty feet in 
half a mile, affording a vast hydraulic power. 

THE SACO 

is one of the great water-power streams of our country, 
and it has its origin in the same great mountain forest 
reservoir which gives birth to the Connecticut and the 
Androscoggin. Nearly half its drainage basin, or six 
hundred square miles out of fourteen hundred, is in 
New Hampshire. By an accidental tilt or falling away 
of the land to the eastward in the region of the upper 
sources of the Saco it carries off a considerable amount 
of the water that would otherwise be discharged by the 
Merrimack. The water-power portion of the Saco's 
course is mostly in Maine. The descent of the stream 
from the state line at Fryeburg, sixty-seven miles, to 
the tide at Biddeford, is four hundred and fifty feet, 
and this is mostly by sudden breaks or falls, which 
mark the natural sites for the establishment of manufac- 
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turing industries. In the principal water-power section 
of the Saco, the thirty-five miles stretch between Hiram 
Great Falls and Biddeford, the descent is at the rate of 
9.8 feet per mile, which gives a succession of attractive 
and valuable rapids and falls. At Biddeford there is a 
pitch of forty feet. 

We may take the towns of Biddeford and Saco — 
which are really one city divided by the river — as 
admirable representatives and monuments of the creative 
power of this river, in the production and maintenance 
of manufacturing industries, and of the wealth which 
results from their establishment and prosecution. 

The water-power commissioners of Maine in 1869 
measured the flow of the river at Saco, and reported 
that ''in the drought of summer nearly forty thousand 
cubic feet per minute for eleven hours a day are com- 
manded at Saco, or eighteen thousand cubic feet per 
minute for the whole twenty-four hours. The low run, 
continued day and night throughout the year, would 
carry off over nine billions of cubic feet, or one sixth of 
the estimated delivery of the river for the year. The 
volume at low water can be increased two or three fold 
by the use of the reservoirs of the river. The discharge 
of the river in ordinary freshets, eight feet on the 
middle dam at Saco, is about one million, nine hundred 
and fifty thousand cubic feet per minute." 

HORSE POWER OF THE SACO. 

'* If the mean volume of water that, in the present con- 
dition of its reservoirs, can be commanded on the Saco 
river from Hiram Falls to the tide, be assumed to be 
twenty-seven thousand cubic feet per minute for eleven 
hours a day, in the low run of summer, the gross power 
developed in the three hundred and forty-three feet of 
fall is seventeen thousand, four hundred and ninetv-three 
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horse powers for the hours specified, or six hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand, seven hundred and twenty 
spindles. The judicious use of the reservoirs would un- 
doubtedly increase the amount of power by two hundred 
per cent. 

**The river is about six hundred feet wide in the 
vicinity of Saco. It takes forty hours for the passage 
of water from Ossipee pond to Saco in an ordinary stage 
of the river." 

MAGNITUDE OF THE RESERVOIR. 

All these figures and items of information assist the 
mind to grasp the stupendous capacity of the great 
mountain forest storage reservoir from which the flow 
of this river is supplied. Mighty as is the volume of 
water which. the Saco has been for measureless ages 
bearing from the mountain forests to the sea, it is but 
one of four great rivers which are fed from the same 
gigantic reservoir. The Connecticut, the Androscoggin 
and the Merrimack are all of them the children of the 
same mountain forest region. 

THE HISTORIC MERRIMACK. 

The Merrimack has two great systems of sources, 
those of the Pemigewasset and those of the Winnipe- 
saukee. Profile lake in Franconia, the highest source 
of the Pemigewasset, is one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty feet above the sea. 

The stream falls six hundred feet on its way to the 
mouth of the East Branch, and eight hundred and 
ninety-five feet farther from there to Plymouth, where 
its bed is four hundred and fifty-five feet above the sea. 
There is a fall of thirty feet opposite Bristol, with a fine 
natural site for manufacturing operations. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL LAKE. 

Lake Winnipesaukee has a water surface of 71.8 
square miles. It is about five hundred feet above the 
ocean. The Winnipesaukee river has a fall of sixty- 
feet at Tilton and one hundred and thirty-three feet at 
Franklin Falls. The total descent of the stream from 
the outlet of the lake to the junction with the Pemige- 
wasset, ''down behind Warren Daniell's barn," where 
the historic school boy located the head of the Merri- 
mack, is two hundred and twenty-five feet. The dis- 
tance from the lake to the Merrimack is twelve miles. 

The Merrimack has its principal sources in the same 
great mountain forest reservoir in which the Connecti- 
cut, the Androscoggin, and the Saco rise ; but while 
these flow off from the sides of our uplifted northern 
region to the edges of the State and beyond them, the 
Merrimack carved his valley southward, and its great 
trough happens to occupy a central position in our State 
throughout its length from the upper Pemigewasset to 
the Massachusetts stace line. At Tyngsborough the 
river makes a great bend to the east. It probably 
entered the ocean .far to the south of its present mouth 
at Newburyport at some earlier period of its history as 
a river. 

DISCOVERY OF THE MERRIMACK. 

The first discovery of our noble river by white men 
was made by the French admiral, Sieur de Monts, July 
17, 1605. He gave it his own name, but the Indian 
name was not displaced, and it is the only one which 
ever had any considerable use or recognition. The 
genius of our great and lamented poet Whittier has 
made the name of the Merrimack immortal in the liter- 
ature of the world. While it is thus linked with art and 
song in the minds of men forever, it is a remarkable 
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fact that the Merrimack has also a more important place 
in the economic history of our country than any other 
river. The report of the water-power commissioners of 
New Hampshire in 1870 says : It is stated by good 
authority that the Merrimack river alone has double the 
available power of all the rivers of France. This mag- 
nificent river, the greater portion of its immense power 
as yet unemployed, turns, in addition to a vast amount 
of other machinery, more spindles than any other river 
upon the face of the globe." 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 

The earliest development of the utility of the Merri- 
mack river by white men was their use of the fishing 
places at the various falls in the stream. These, had 
long been used by the Indians, and they were very val- 
uable to the early white settlers as sources of supply for 
necessary food. It is a curious and well known histor- 
ical fact that when the increase of population developed 
other interests along the stream, and rendered it valua- 
ble for other purposes than fishing, many of the fisher- 
men felt that they had a kind of exclusive right in the 
river, and regarded the establishment •of other industries 
for its use with decided disfavor. They were as little 
inclined to recognize any interest but their own, as lum- 
bermen often are to recognize the scenery interest, or 
the importance of the water supply for manufacturing 
purposes. 

After the fisheries, the next industry to be developed 
on the Merrimack was that of rafting timber down the 
stream from the great forests along its banks. This soon 
became much more important and valuable than the 
fishing interest. A hundred years ago there was a good 
market at Newburyport and other towns along the coast 
of Massachusetts for the timber which was floated down 
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the Merrimack in rafts. But Pawtucket Falls, where 
Lowell now stands, was a difficult and dangerous place 
for rafts, and a canal around the falls for the passage of 
boats, rafts, and masts was first suggested for the con- 
venience of the lumbermen thirty years before anyone 
dreamed of using the water for manufacturing purposes, 
though from about the time of the Revolution there had 
been a sawmill below Pawtucket Falls driven by the 
Merrimack. It was owned about this time by John 
Tyng, of Tyngsborough, a judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas. 

LOCKS AND CANALS. 

In 1792, Dudley A. Tyng, William Coombs, and 
others were incorporated as The Proprietors of the 
Locks and Canals on Merrimack River." They at once 
proceeded to open a canal a mile and a half long con- 
necting the Merrimack above the falls with the Concord 
below. The level of the water in the lower end of the 
canal, a short distance above the mouth of the Concord, 
was thirty-two feet lower than the level of the water at 
the upper end. The descent was accomplished by 
means of four sets of locks. The canal occupied less 
than five years in its construction and cost $50,000. 

When the first boat passed down the canal in 1797, 
with the directors and other gentlemen on board, and 
hundreds of men, women, and children as spectators on 
the banks, one side of the canal gave way and the water 
burst upon the people and great excitement and confu- 
sion ensued. A writer of the time thus describes the 
scene: ''Infants were separated from their mothers, 
children from their parents, wives from their husbands, 
young ladies from their gallants ; and men, women, 
timber, and broken boards and planks were seen pro- 
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miscuously floating in the water." But no life was lost 
and no considerable injury occurred. 

The stock of the Locks and Canals Company was 
divided into five hundred shares, owned by individuals 
in Middlesex and Essex counties, Massachusetts. The 
dividends declared were never considerable, and the 
stock soon fell below par in consequence of the suc- 
cessful competition of the Middlesex Canal with the 
business. 

The first bridge across the Merrimack was built at 
Pawtucket Falls by Parker Varnum, of Dracut, and 
others. They had been incorporated in 1792, and their 
bridge was entirely of wood. Before this the only pub- 
lic conveyance across the Merrimack was a toll ferry- 
boat, but the Concord had been bridged nearly twenty 
years before. 

THE MIDDLESEX CANAL. 

In 1793, the proprietors of the Middlesex Canal were 
incorporated. Mr. Weston, an eminent English engi- 
neer, was employed to survey the channel of the canal, 
and Loammi Baldwin, of Woburn, superintended its con- 
struction, and was the animating soul of the work. 
This canal began on the Merrimack about a mile above 
Pawtucket Falls, extended south by east, a distance 
of thirty-one miles, and terminated in Charlestown. 
It was completed in 1804, and cost $700,000. It was 
twenty-four feet wide and four feet deep, and was 
fed by the Concord river. This canal was the first in 
the United States that was opened for the transportation 
of passengers and merchandise. A small packet boat, 
the Governor Sullivan," plied between Boston and 
Lowell through the Middlesex canal, occupying nearly 
the whole day in the passage. It was a pleasant voy- 
age in fine weather. 
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REACHING UP TO CONCORD. 

Connecting Boston with the upper Merrimack, which 
was made navigable, by other canals and locks, from 
Pawtucket Falls up to Concord, the Middlesex canal 
formed an important artery for the lumber business 
(which had long been very extensive), as well as for 
new industries then in process of development. Vast 
quantities of timber grown around Winnipesaukee lake, 
along the .Merrimack and its branches, and around 
Massabesic pond, and the farm produce of a great ex- 
tent of fertile country were transported to Boston by 
this canal. 

The first boat voyage from Boston, by the Middlesex 
canal and the Merrimack river, to Concord, New 
Hampshire, was made in the autumn of 1814. The 
first steamboat from Boston reached Concord in 18 19. 

From the head of the Middlesex canal to Concord 
in New Hampshire, the river has been made passable 
by boats and rafts, by means of locks, canals, and dams 
around the falls and rapids, and there is now a constant 
and active intercourse by water between Boston and 
Concord." — N. H. Patriot^ June 6j 182^. 

As the competition of the Middlesex canal ruinously 
reduced the value of the property of the Pawtucket 
canal, so, in time, other competition, the introduction of 
railroads, extinguished the value of the stock of the 
Middlesex canal. In 1853 navigation was discontinued 
in the canal, and soon afterwards portions of its banks 
were leveled and parts of the channel filled up. The 
income of the stock hardly averaged three and a half 
per cent, and the proprietors, hopeless of any better 
dividends, disposed of all their saleable property and 
abandoned their franchise, of which they had once been 
proud. On the third of October, 1859, proprietors 
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were declared, by a decree of the supreme court, to 
have forfeited all their franchises and privileges by rea- 
son of non-feasance, non-user, misfeasance, and neglect. 
Thus was the corporation forever extinguished. The 
Middlesex canal was a product and development of the 
Merrimack river. It was an important enterprise in its 
time, but the supreme economic utility of the Merrimack 
river was not to be developed by any scheme or method 
of transportation, but by employing the weight and 
impulse of its mighty stream to turn the wheels of 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 

at each of the great falls along its course. The Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company of Lowell was incorporated 
February 5, 1822. The first mill of the company was 
completed and the first wheel started at Pawtucket Falls 
September i, 1823. The first return of cloth was 
made in the following November. The bricks used in 
building this mill, and many others belonging to the 
early Lowell corporations, were mostly boated down from 
Bedford and Merrimack in New Hampshire. See 
Cowley's ''History of Lowell," 1868. This work says 
of the water power of the river at Lowell : ''It now 
amounts to the enormous volume of four thousand cubic 
feet per second for all the hours during which the mills 
are run, or nearly ten thousand horse power, and the 
whole of this has been applied. The Merrimack 
corporation is the only one which uses the whole 
fall of thirty-three feet." From such beginnings the 
present greatness of Lowell as a manufacturing city 
has been developed. The creative agency which pro- 
duced it, and which still maintains it, is the weight and 
volume of the water of the Merrimack river descending 
at Pawtucket Falls. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE S QUEEN CITY. 

A real, practical beginning in the work of utilizing 
the vast volume of water which had been for countless 
ages rushing down Amoskeag falls was made nearly a 
hundred years ago. The honor which is due to all 
pioneers of great enterprises belongs in this instance to 
the Hon. Samuel Blodget. He was born in Woburn, 
Mass., in 1724, and was, so far as is known, the origi- 
nator of the idea of a canal around Amoskeag falls, 
and he was the constructor of the canal itself. He 
commenced work upon it May 2, 1794, and, persevering 
through many discouragements and failures, he saw the 

opening of Blodget's Locks and Canal" on the first 
day of May, 1807. ''Judge Blodget rode to the head 
of the canal at the age of eighty-three years and a 
month, went on a raft with a few of his friends, passed 
through the length of the canal, and through the locks 
into the Merrimack." — Potter's History of Manchester, 

The construction of this canal was an important step 
forward in the economic development of the natural 
resources and advantages connected with the Merrimack 
river at Amoskeag falls. It was a real advance, the 
beginning of a new order of things, and its results 
were never lost. 

AMOSKEAG. 

The " Amoskeag Cotton and Woollen Manufacturing 
Company " was the first company incorporated to use 
the power of the river at Amoskeag falls. It was in- 
corporated in June, 1809, and had a varied history of 
failure and success. " At seven o'clock in the evening 
of the thirteenth of July, 1831, five men sat in the 
counting-room of the company which then owned the 
mills and. accepted an act passed by the state Legislature 
twelve days before, which allowed them to form the 
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Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, with a possible 
capital of a million dollars." — darkens History of 
Manchester. 

In 1835, the Amoskeag Company succeeded in secur- 
ing a very extensive tract of land on the east side of 
the Merrimack. The story of the growth of Manches- 
ter from this point onward cannot be told here. It can- 
not be fully told anywhere. It is a part of the history 
of modern civilization, and of economic development in 
America. We now have at Amoskeag falls a city of 
over fifty thousand inhabitants. It is one of the rich cities 
of the world. The extent of its annual manufacturing 
production is told in figures too vast for the mind readily 
to grasp what they signify. 

The greatest wealth of the city of Manchester does 
not, however, consist in the value of the stock of its 
great corporations, nor in the stupendous quantity of 
their products (though these are, of course, the neces- 
sary basis of all the finer and higher values) , but in the 
character of her people, and the wholesomeness and 
moral vitality and solidity of the civilization developed 
here. It is in the home life, the public spirit, and the 
personal qualities of the citizens. 

THE CITIES AND THE RIVERS. 

The city of Manchester is the product and creation of 
the Merrimack river. The same thing is true of Lowell 
and Lawrence, and of smaller towns. None of these 
towns would now have any considerable population or 
development of industry, if the Merrimack river had not 
existed. The relation of the principal towns on the 
Saco, the Androscoggin, and the Connecticut to those 
streams is the same. They are the product of the 
rivers, and these four rivers are all of them the product 
of the great mountain forest reservoir of northern New 
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Hampshire. The rivers were created by the forests, and 
could never have come into existence without the office 
of the mountain forests as a storage reservoir. The 
permanence of the flow of all these rivers depends 
entirely upon the permanence of forest conditions in the 
White Mountain region. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION. 

The entire original capacity of the whole of the White 
Mountain forest region for the storage of water was nec- 
essary for the supply of the volume of water in these 
rivers. That is, when lumbering was begun in the 
mountain forest region of northern New Hampshire, 
the great natural storage reservoir was working to its 
full capacity, and it was then capable of supplying 
exactly the quantity of water which constituted the flow 
and volume of all the rivers which have their sources 
there. 

If, then, the capacity of the mountain forests for 
water storage had been maintained unimpaired, the flow 
of the rivers would have remained the same. The flow 
really increased gradually as long as forest conditions 
remained unimpaired, and it would have continued to 
increase forever. 

The timber could all have been utilized without de- 
stroying, or even impairing, forest conditions anywhere. 
The term " forest conditions " means those conditions of 
the soil which permit the forest to reproduce itself on 
the same ground, and to occupy the same ground per- 
manently by the reproduction of successive generations 
of trees. 

There never was any necessity, there is not now any 
necessity, of destroying forest conditions anywhere in 
the White Mountain region. All the timber could have 
been cut at the proper time — when it was of the great- 
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est value — and in a proper manner, so as not to prevent 
the growth of another crop of trees, and this could have 
been continued forever over the whole territory. The 
beauty of the scenery would have been perpetually pre- 
served, the lumbermen would have made vastlj'' more 
money than they ever have made, and the full-fed rivers 
would have rolled to the ocean everlastingly with undi- 
minished flow. But these rational and practical methods 
have not been followed. As a consequence of unwise 
methods of cutting off the timber, and of the abuse of 
the soil of the forest floor after the timber has been cut 
off, we have brought about this condition of things in 
the White Mountain region : 

1. The capacity of the entire region taken together 
for the production of timber has been very considerably 
reduced. 

2. On some portions of the area of the White Mount- 
ain region, forest conditions have been permanently 
destroyed by the destruction and removal of the forest 
floor itself. The soil of these tracts out of which the 
forests grew has been burnt out and swept away down 
to the inert rocks, and trees can never grow there again 
for lumber or for any other use. 

3. The beauty, attractiveness, and value of the un- 
equaled White Mountain scenery, every acre of which 
is needed for the summer play-ground of the great pop- 
ulations of our American cities, has been entirely blotted 
out over some areas, and this extinction of the sylvan 
beauty on these areas and of its commercial value is 
permanent, 

4. The capacity of the White Mountain region taken 
as a whole as a natural storage reservoir for the reten- 
tion and distribution of water, has been permanently 
reduced. The exact extent of the reduction of the 
capacity of the region for the storage of water cannot. 
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of course, be known, because the flow of all the rivers 
was not measured before the impairment of the capacity 
of the reservoir was begun. 

5. The capacity of the mountain forest reservoir might 
have been somewhat reduced (by the impairment of for- 
est conditions resulting from careless treatment) with- 
out perceptible injury to the rivers, or to the important 
interests depending upon their full and equable flow. 
But many of our citizens believe that the injury to the 
average and permanent flow of the great water-power 
rivers of the State has passed beyond this stage. The 
testimony of the Manchester Union " in a recent edito- 
rial article appears to be the result of direct and exten- 
sive personal observation, and is a moderate and judi- 
cious statement of this opinion. 

There is no question but the destruction of the 
forests of the upper Merrimack valley and along its 
tributaries has resulted in a marked decrease of the flow 
of water in the river. Not only this, but it has made 
the stream subject to sudden rises and falls, it being 
almost as sensitive as a mountain brook to a sudden 
shower or storm. To-day, the mills on the lower level 
are bothered by high water ; to-morrow, there is so little 
water that steam has to be called in to aid the waning 
power of the water-wheel. It was not so in the early 
remembrance of our older residents. When one finds 
all along the valley dry brook beds, where once water 
flowed the year through, and learns that in every case 
this condition followed upon stripping the banks of 
trees, the conclusion is inevitable that here is a question 
that concerns us all, one in which, as good citizens, we 
ought to be interested." — Manchester Union^ Oct. z^, 

But we still incline to the opinion expressed in our 
report of two years ago. ''We do not think the 
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destruction of our mountain forests has yet proceeded 
far enough to produce a very obvious effect on the vol- 
ume of water in the Merrimack river, but there can be no 
doubt that such effect will in time be manifest; and 
when the injury to the river is clearly. apparent it will be 
too late for any speedy remedial action." The numer- 
ous dams and artificial reservoirs along the upper 
portions of our rivers would no doubt prevent the first 
effects of the destruction of forest conditions on the 
mountains from being recognized. If the reservoirs are 
large enough they would of course retain all the water 
in times of flood, and would thus equalize the flow of 
the streams in periods of drought. But artificial reser- 
voirs cannot be used as substitutes for Nature's great 
storage reservoir, the mountain forest. In all cases, 
without exception, when the forests on the mountains 
are destroyed, the reservoirs on the streams below are 
gradually filled up by the soil, sand, and gravel washed 
down from the hills. 

The reason that the mass of people do not recognize 
these dangers is, that the evil results of our mismanage- 
ment are developed so slowly and gradually. The 
people who make the mistakes do not usually live to see 
their full consequences unfolded. They live and die, 
thinking that they have done no mischief and wrought 
no change. Then when another generation begins to 
feel the ruinous effects of the policy of their ancestors, it 
is too late for remedies of any kind. History abounda 
with such lessons, but the people who need them usually 
give little heed to such warnings. 

One method of abuse of our mountain streams is 
already revealing its effects in a striking degree. The 
choking and befouling of the streams with sawdust and 
sawmill refuse is ruining some of the most attractive 
features of our scenery, and destroying the fisherman's 
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interest in the region. It is also a perpetual menace to 
the health of the villages along the streams. If this 
policy is continued it will in time result in filling up and 
destroying the reservoirs which have been constructed 
along the upper portions of our mountain rivers. There 
are few special subjects which more urgently demand 
the attention of the people of the State. 

FOREST FIRES. 

A very large proportion of the timber cutting in the 
White Mountain region has been carried on by methods 
which invite destructive fires to the areas which have 
been cut over; and the fires thus invited, come, in time, 
almost everywhere. It has been often said, by those 
who think the methods of the past are all right and 
should still be followed, that the land in the White Mount- 
ain country would not burn over, that it is too wet. So 
it is, in many places, while the forests are standing. But 
repeated experiments have shown that there is not much 
of the region that will not burn over after the timber is 
cut off, and the enormous mass of tree tops and other 
litter that covers the ground has been dried by the 
summer sun. The soil is then so thoroughly dried over 
large areas that much of it burns too. 

The people who think everything has been going on 
very well in the White Mountain region now admit that 
the ground will burn over, but they say it does not hurt 
it, and that the burned-over slopes soon "look prettier 
than they did before." There are two or three facts 
behind this complacent statement : 

I . The burning over of any portion of the mountain 
forest region permanently reduces its capacity and value 
as a source of supply for timber. Some kinds of trees 
will grow on the land after it has been burned over 
once — or even twice — but the timber is always inferior 
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in quality to that which grew on the soil before it was 
burned over. 

2. Any kind of inferior trees or worthless bushes 
will, of course, make a burned-over mountain slope 

look green" again in a few years after it has been 
burned over the first time, and thus the green robing of 
the hills is not permanently destroyed by one burning. 
But the relation of this burning-over process to the 
water supply of the region is a much more important 
matter than the effect on the scenery. Wherever the 
ground is burned over its capacity for the absorption 
and retention of water is in a very great measure 
reduced and destroyed, and this diminution of the 
capacity of the region for the storage of water is per- 
manent. 

In various portions of the White Mountain region the 
capacity of some areas for the retention and distribution 
of water has been very greatly reduced and almost 
entirely destroyed, and this diminution or destruction of 
capacity is permanent, and it can never, in any consider- 
able degree be restored. Many of these areas are 
green in summer, with an inferior growth of trees and 
bushes, but the vast mass of sponge-like material for 
absorbing and holding back the water, the porous mold . 
which Nature had heaped deep on the forest floor every- 
where, has been burned out, and the water rolls down 
all such slopes almost as swiftly as if they were naked 
rock. Their thin film of absorbent covering is too 
scanty to hold much water, and the incidents and acci- 
dents of careless human occupancy of the region 
effectually prevent this thin coating from ever becoming 
much thicker. 
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THE CAUSE OF FOREST FIRES. 

The primary and principal cause of the extensive 
injuries by fire in the White Mountain region is the 
belief that the forests are indestructible, the belief that 
there is no such thing possible as permanently destroy- 
ing them. There was some excuse for this belief — 
some apparent support for it in the facts of the case — 
in earlier times. There is none now. Experience has 
shown in all countries where mountain forests have been 
cut off that these forests can be permanently destroyed 
wherever the axe-men can go. The only forests which 
are safe from entire and permanent destruction and 
extinction by man, are those which are inaccessible to 
him, those to which he cannot climb up with an axe. 

As a matter of fact, the forests have been utterly 
exterminated, and brought to complete and final extinc- 
tion on some tracts in the White Mountain country, as a 
consequence of the belief that such destruction is impos- 
sible ; and this belief is now the principal obstacle and 
hindrance which opposes itself to all efforts for the 
adoption of rational methods for the management of the 
mountain forests, water sources, and scenery of New 
Hampshire. 

In the early stages of the discussion of forestry sub- 
jects in this country it was common to attack and 
denounce lumbermen as if they were all engaged, out of 
mere wantonness and malignity, in an effort for the 
entire extirpation of the forests. But the lumbermen 
were not really sinners bej-ond other men. In their 
wasteful and destructive methods of cutting timber they 
only illustrated the want of foresight or self-restraint, 
and of regard for the interests of posterity which are still, 
unhappily, far too prominent features of American civil- 
ization." — N. H. Forestry Report^ i8gi. 
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AS A GENERAL PRINCIPLE. 

There is not at the present time any other instance in 
the United States of the concentration, in so small a ter- 
ritory, of economic interests of such magnitude, impor- 
tance, and value as those which co-exist on the same 
ground in the White Mountain forest region of northern 
New Hampshire. The timber supply, the scenery, and 
the water sources of this limited area each represents 
many millions of dollars in value, and each of these three 
kinds of property will, if properly managed, yield 
remarkable returns as a permanent investment of capi- 
tal. But mismanagement is, of course, possible, and in 
many other countries similar property has often been 
mismanaged to an extent that has ultimately been fatal 
to all the interests embodied or represented in mountain 
forest regions. 

Whatever may have been the favorable results in 
European countries of state ownership of large bodies of 
forest lands, we think that, as a general principle, 
where such lands have long been the property of indi- 
vidual owners, as in our State, whatever efforts for im- 
proved methods of forest management may be found 
necessary should be as far as possible adapted to the 
conditions of private ownership, rather than to the 
acquisition of title by the State. As Edmund Burke 
wisely said : 

"A present personal detriment is so heavy where it 
falls, and so instant in its operation, that the cold com- 
mendation of a public advantage never was, and never 
will be, a match for the quick sensibility of a private 
loss." 

But the practical effects and results of the conditions 
of private ownership of the forest lands in the White 
Mountain region, depend on the ideas held by the 
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owners, and by the general community of which they 
are members. The successful management of the com- 
plex and interdependent interests which are represented 
on the same ground in northern New Hampshire requires 
the definite recognition of all the essential factors of the 
situation. Any plan or system of administration which 
does not secure protection alike for the timber supply, 
the scenery, and the streams of the region will in time 
result in failure. The effect of the persistent and 
increasing neglect and injurj'^ of any of these great 
interests would probably be the gradual development of 
the idea of state ownership, as a remedy for whatever 
evils may seem to threaten our State with the permanent 
impairment of its great natural resources, and the decline 
of some of its principal industries. The attention of the 
civilized world has been for several years directed to the 
White Mountain region in an increasing degree, and the 
problems which will find their solution in the successful 
administration of all the complex interests and resources 
of that region are sufficient to call into exercise the wis- 
dom and foresight of the foremost people of the civilized 
world, the people of New England. 

GOOD ROADS. 

The Commission has considered good roads so inti- 
mately connected with forestry that it deems it proper to 
devote a little space to the subject. 

Roads have two functions to fulfill. As avenues, first, 
upon which the commerce or business of a community 
is transacted, and second, upon which the social relations 
of neighbors and friends are promoted and the pleasure 
of use placed within reach of the general public. 

In the opening of a new country to settlement one of 
the very first needs to be supplied is the road over which 
material for building a home and furnishing the same. 
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implements with which to till the soil, tools and machin- 
ery to fill the mills and shops, and supplies of all kinds 
may be transported ; and, as year by year the product of 
the country increases and must be carried to market, it 
follows that the better the road, the cheaper the trans- 
portation, and hence, the larger the net price realized, 
and as a consequence the greater the value of the land 
and the property of the occupant. 

Originally, roads in this State were opened with regard 
simply to the necessities that then existed. Therefore, 
to-day, under the changed conditions with which an 
inventive and progressive age has surrounded us, it is 
apparent that very many locations are ill chosen and not 
adapted to present needs. New centres of business have 
been established and many old commercial marts aban- 
doned, thus enforcing a demand for a new considera- 
tion of the subject of highways. 

New roads require to be constructed, shortening dis- 
tances, avoiding hills, and thereby not only adding to 
the convenience and pleasure of the people, but largely 
increasing values of property. 

The farmers of New Hampshire must demand for 
their protection and benefit cheaper transportation by 
means of better roads. Without doubt the cost of trans- 
porting the products of many of our farms to the lines 
of our railroads is greater than all the rail transportation 
from the farms in the far West to our New England sea- 
board. This being the fact, is it a wonder that so many 
of our farmers cannot compete in raising our great 
staple products with the cheap lands in the West? 

Should we seek to remedy this apparent inequality in 
rates, we know of nothing to recommend except the 
reduction of cost which comes to the dweller in this 
country by reason of improved roads. 

In addition to commercial uses, we have the benefit 
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derived in every community by easy and agreeable con- 
veyance from the home to the church, the school, and 
the social centres where the friendship and acquaintance 
formed and matured add freshness to life and develop 
those noble qualities of manhood and womanhood which 
give character and moral strength to a community. 

Good roads mean the development of our better 
natures. Families in the country find their pleasure 
greatly increased thereby, as easy and agreeable com- 
munication facilitates that neighborly good feeling and 
intercourse essential to mutual growth and happiness in 
a community. 

Poor roads mean a low state of social life and char- 
acter, resulting naturally from isolation from what is 
transpiring in the community which is elevating and en- 
nobling, owing to the absence of proper avenues to 
easily bring the inhabitants in contact therewith. Again, 
and beyond these considerations, we have an unusual 
interest in good roads, as they are so important a factor 
in the pleasure of our summer visitors. The denizen 
of the city seeks amongst our hills and within our groves 
and forests health and strength which can be had in 
abundance and at small cost. 

Figures have been given showing the great value to 
our people of this summer business. Let us consider 
well the impetus that would be given the same by fur- 
nishing the additional attraction of perfect roads. 
Admitting they are desirable, the next question con- 
fronting us is how to obtain them. At present it is 
beyond doubt a fact that America has poorer roads than 
any of the European countries. This may be accounted 
for in part by the fact that as this is a comparatively 
new country our people have not been aroused to the 
advantage and value of perfect roads. 

5 
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Perhaps no country has considered this subject more 
thoroughly and realized its importance more fully than 
Switzerland. What tourist has not given rapturous 
accounts of the delight experienced while passing over 
her roads, which are constructed in many instances upon 
mountain-sides, through gorges, and around lakes, at 
fabulous cost, and are masterpieces of the engineer's 
skill and the patience of energetic builders I 

The revenue derived by the Swiss from these roads 
through their annual visitors is wonderfully large, and 
the pleasure afforded these travelers correspondingly 
great. 

Let the dweller in this State (the Switzerland of 
America) give this subject due consideration and great 
results will follow. We think a computation fairly 
made would show that at present our people are taxed, 
to maintain the roads in the country and streets in our 
villages and cities, to an amount exceeding three quar- 
ters of a million of dollars annually. Did this come as 
a direct money tax, how long would the people submit 
before looking for some means of a reduction? And 
yet, year after year in the history of this State, we have 
paid constantly increasing taxes and nothing has been 
done in the way of relief, excepting that coming through 
the economic and effective " road machines," recently 
invented, which, it is fair to claim, reduce by one half 
the cost of annual repairs of the average highway. 

The great need, to-day, is a more correct knowledge 
of how scientifically to construct a perfect road. Many 
conditions enter into the problem, such as: How great 
an expense can we afford, provided the outlay gives us 
a perfect road? Shall we macadamize our village and 
city streets, or simply make a gravel road? Shall we 
allow the hedges to grow by the roadside, giving a cool 
shade in summer and a protection from the winter winds 
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and drifting snows ? Shall we encourage the planting 
of trees by our roadsides, and, if so, what species — ever- 
green or deciduous? Which are the better, less expen- 
sive, and in general the more satisfactory, roads through 
our forests, or over the unobstructed hills? So much is 
involved in these questions that only by general discus- 
sion by the public and press and by an intelligent and 
scientific investigation can a correct conclusion be 
reached. 

The consideration given by this Commission leads us 
to recommend the enactment of a law providing that a 
practical engineer and one conversant with the subject 
of scientific road-building shall be employed by the 
State to take charge of the expenditure of money appro- 
priated from the public treasury, and that it shall be his 
duty to instruct, by meetings held at convenient points 
within the State, the surveyors elected to take charge of 
our highways. 

Many of the States have moved in this direction, and 
the indications clearly are, that organizations will soon 
be effected all over the land with the sole object of 
awakening a public interest and obtaining general legis- 
lation in the direction of improved highways, as poor 
roads are too great a tax upon the people to be longer 
borne without an attempt at reform. 

It is gratifying to know that our universities and col- 
leges are awakening to the importance of this subject, 
and that departments are being established wherein is 
taught especially the science of road-building." Re- 
cently one has been opened in the Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Boston, through the effort and pecuniary aid 
of Col. Albert A. Pope, whereby young men obtain a 
special course and receive diplomas as road engineers j 
and very soon graduates from this institution will be in 
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condition to offer their services and engage in this great 
work of road improvement. 

The New Hampshire College of Agriculture is also 
to take up this subject, and we may soon look for edu- 
cated road builders from that institution. 

A National League for Good Roads has also been 
established with headquarters in New York, and the 
movement contemplates the organization of branch 
leagues in every school district in the country. 

No State in the Union is in a condition to reap a har- 
vest from improved roads equal to our own. 

The question whether prison labor can be employed 
to advantage on our roads has been suggested to the 
Commission. While we do not recommend this, it still 
may be worthy of public discussion. 

Some advise the State's taking possession of our lead- 
ing thoroughfares and putting them in perfect order, an 
equitable tax being assessed upon those immediately 
benefited, the remainder to be paid by public tax. 

Massachusetts has a commission having her roads 
under consideration with a liberal appropriation at its 
disposal, and we have been assured by those in that 
State interested in this subject that she would build north 
to our state line provided we would take up the work 
and complete a substantial, easy road up the Merrimack 
valley by way of Nashua, Manchester, and Concord, 
through Franconia Notch to Bethlehem and Jefferson, 
returning through the Crawford Notch, Conway, and 
Wolfeborough to our sea coast south of Portsmouth. 

What an interesting drive this would afford those who 
might desire to visit our State by private conveyance, 
and what a delight to those passing a summer here ! 
Such a boulevard would be an object lesson the influ- 
ence of which would extend in a comparatively short time 
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to every town in the State, and result in the general 
improvement of our highways. 

A system of perfect roads would add largely to the 
value of real estate (possibly in many sections doubling 
it) by creating a demand for summer homes not only 
from persons of wealth and culture, but from families 
living in the narrow streets and circumscribed quarters 
in our large cities. 

Is not this the most natural source from which "to 
expect a demand which shall people the many deserted 
farms in our State? 

It is a rule in political economy that the home market 
is always the best ; and certainly, filling our State with 
a great summer population would create a demand for 
products and supplies which would be most beneficial to 
our farmers. 

Who doubts that New Hampshire, as the great sani- 
tarium for ten 'millions of people now living within one 
day's ride of our borders, will soon be visited in the 
summer months by at least one million of that number? 
Add this great increase to our present travel and busi- 
ness, and what an enlargement of the profits for our 
railroads, our merchants, our farmers, and our whole 
people ! 

Our sons and daughters will more willingly remain at 
home, and many now absent will return again to enjoy 
the delights of the summer months among our New 
Hampshire hills. Our rich inheritance of fine scenery, 
pure air, and pure water will find thousands of new 
admirers. Its praises will be sung by poets ; its beau- 
ties will be reproduced by the camera or by the brush of 
the artist, and living lips will proclaim the worth of our 
State, until she becomes, as she so richly deserves to be, 
the great summer resort of the northern portion of our 
country. 
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All our citizens should cooperate earnestly in this 
movement for the preservation of our forests and the 
improvement of our roads, as all will reap a harvest of 
wealth thereby. 

We append extracts from recent expressions of inter- 
est in this subject by a considerable number of the 
practical and influential men of our country. 

From an address by General Stone : 

A strange apathy has fallen upon the country ^ and 
a stranger paralysis upon the government^ since the 
time when the Fathers of the Republic declared it the 
' duty of Congress to bind the Republic together with 
roads and canals,^ That duty was performed to the 
best of the nation's feeble ability for thirty years, then 
neglected by Congress and forgotten by the people." 

Judge Thayer, of Iowa, on " Good Roads " : 

The subject is not a new one. In the early days of 
the Republic good roads were built by the government, 
and at the expense of the government, and continued to 
be so built until the inauguration of the era of railroad 
building. For nearly half a century much of the brawn 
and brain and money of the country have been devoted 
to constructing railroads, and now that the era of rail- 
road building is practically closed, it is fit and proper 
that the era of constructing wagon roads should 
begin, in order that railroads and their patrons should 
reap the greatest possible benefits from the vast expend- 
iture of money already made. The building of the 
needed highways of the land is of no less consequence 
to America in the development of its resources than the 
building of its 200,000 miles of railroad. Fortunately 
for all interests involved, the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing does not appall anyone, but the whole country, 
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without excepting the smallest fragments, favors the 
good work. There is not an institution of learning from 
the highest university to the primary school, but teach- 
ers and pupils favor good roads. If money talks, every 
dollar in the land is speaking a good word for bet- 
ter roadg. It is an object which permeates all society 
without room for an unfriendly thought. It enters into 
every phase of religious belief, but steers clear of every 
shadow of sectarianism. It takes complete possession 
of all politics, but avoids all parties. In a word, the 
continent is solid for good roads." 

B. B. Repley, LL. D., Union Co., N. J. : 

"Where great outlays have been made and perfect 
roads constructed, the evidences of improvement are to be 
seen on every hand. We have come to regard the 
excellent roads of Union county as contributing incom- 
parably more to our present prosperous condition than 
any other agency. To one unfamiliar with our road 
reform, the transformations which are real and substan- 
tial, would seem to be the work of enchantment. The 
husbandman, the mechanic, the merchant, the general 
citizen, whatever his calling or occupation, is satisfied 
and delighted with the new road system. He emphati- 
cally declares that the roads are worth more than the 
cost, and therefore that good roads pay." 

From an address by Mr. E. Shaw : 

** The free mail delivery, the daily paper, a recognized 
necessity to-day by nearly all of our people, will come 
easily and regularly to our doors. Nothing will tend 
more than better highways to check the constant drain 
of the inhabitants from our country towns to our cities 
and large villages ; the commendable desire of the young 
to see and sometimes be among the whirl of our cities 
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will be gratified. Having the opportunity of seeing all 
this occasionally, they will no longer be possessed with 
the desire to leave the place of their birth and the old 
fireside, but will remain and use the faculties that have 
been given to them, and the knowledge they have 
obtained in making their country homes aljodes of 
beauty, and the avenues leading to them royal high- 
ways." 

From an address by Isaac B. Potter, at the Chicago 
Good Roads Convention : 

''There is no adequate reason why these conditions 
should exist. The country is prosperous beyond any 
other period in its entire history and prosperous beyond 
any other, nation on the face of the earth. Our increase 
of assessed valuation of property has been more than 
seven thousand millions of dollars since 1880, a sum 
greater than the entire real value of all the property in 
the United States in the year 1850. We are gaining in 
wealth at the rate of two and a half millions of dollars 
per day and are paying our debts at the rate of a 
hundred millions per year. To state the whole case in 
a nutshell, I may say that we are maintaining our public 
roads after an antiquated, wasteful, and slovenly method 
that costs us much and brings us nothing, while we 
have abundant means and abundant reasons for making 
and keeping better ones." 

Mr. William H. Rhawn, an eminent banker in Phil- 
adelphia, says : 

"There is no man, woman, or child in the land that 
has not a personal interest in the question of better 
roads. There is no article produced, imported or 
exported, the cost of which is not in some degree 
affected by the character of the common roads over 
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which it is transported from the field, the mine, the mill, 
or the ship to the user or consumer ; and the worse the 
roads over which it is transported, the less it yields the 
producer and the more it costs the user or consumer ; 
and the loss thus borne year after year by the entire 
people of the nation is so enormous that it cannot even be 
reasonably approximated. 

While the vast improvement and extensions of rail- 
ways and the increase in number, size, and means of 
propulsion of vessels have reduced the cost of transpor- 
tation by rail and water to a minimum, the cost of 
transportation over our common roads remains practically 
the same at or near the close of the world's greatest 
century of progress in other means of transportation as 
it was at its beginning. It costs less to transport com- 
modities across the continent by rail or from continent 
to continent by water, than it does over a single mile 
of some of our common roads during nearly half the 
year." 

From the ''Washington Post": 

*' Good roads mean blessings of untold value to all 
sections where bad roads are at present the rule. The 
improvement of the public highways will tend largely to 
augment the benefit of railway communication, will 
bring the farmers and merchants into closer relations, 
will shorten the distance to markets, will save an 
immense amount of wear and tear to vehicles and stock, 
will help trade, help commerce, help' education, help 
investments, help everything that conduces to the mate- 
rial welfare of the people." 

From ** Harper's Weekly," September 17, 1892 : 

"The movement is called 'an uprising against the 
bondage which is upon the people that are hampered by 
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poor means of communication — a protest against a tax 
indirectly placed upon every article of consumption.' 
The tendency of population towards the cities, the aban- 
donment of farms, and even the modern development of 
'slums,' are largely ascribed to bad roads, which are 
said to be worse and more numerous here than in any 
other civilized country. Bad roads, it is argued, cause 
schools and churches to be neglected, prevent social 
intercourse in the country, and make life in the rural 
districts cheerless, isolated, and narrow." 

IMPRESSIONS MADE ON OUR SUMMER VISITORS. 

The following article from the " New York Journal of 
Commerce," was written by a New Yorker who spends 
his summers here : 

*'The time has already arrived when in this country, 
as in the old countries, country homes are coming into 
demand by those who have accumulated smaller or 
larger properties in towns or cities. Some want such 
homes as permanent places of retirement. Some want 
them for the warm season only. New Hampshire has 
opportunity far greater than any other State to draw 
such persons to become residents. Her mountains 
attract hundreds of thousands of transient visitors. 

Here is a summer population of thousands of visitors, 
whose millions of money go to the benefit of every town 
and village in the State. They use the road from Bethle- 
hem or Lisbon through Franconia, up the mountain to the 
Profile and the Flume. Hundreds of six, four, two, and 
one horse vehicles go daily over it in long processions. 
The town of Franconia is expected to provide them a 
road. The State ought to expend forty or fifty thousand 
dollars a year on roads in this north country. 

''The valleys of Franconia, Bethlehem, Lisbon, all 
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the valleys around the mountains, ought to be dotted 
with villas, and filling or filled with a population of 
new residents. If New Hampshire should preserve her 
mountain region as a park, with good roads and well 
regulated forests, pouring out crystal streams of water, 
it would take only a few years to make these surround- 
ing towns the wealthiest and chief tax-paying part of the 
State." 

MOUNTAIN ROADS. 

It would seem to be unnecessary to argue the impor- 
tance of good roads in the mountainous regions of the 
State, but for the fact that many of them are not what 
they should be, owing partly to the want of sufficient 
means to make them satisfactory, and partly to the fact 
that the skill exercised in their maintenance seems to 
have been less than it should have been. The popula- 
tion living on many of them is sparse, and the expense 
of keeping them in good condition, if borne entirely by 
the towns in which they lie, would be burdensome. To 
lighten this, the State has been accustomed for a great 
many years to make appropriations in aid of such as 
seemed to need them. 

In 1889, it made no less than sixteen appropriations 
for different roads, amounting in the aggregate to over 
twenty thousand dollars ($20,550). These were as 
follows, viz. : for the benefit of — 

1889. 1890. 

The Franconia Notch road in Lincoln $5oo + $5oo=$i,ooo 

The Deer Neck bridge, Auburn 
The Sandwich Notch road. Sandwich 
The Waterville road 
The Easton and Woodstock 
The Cherry Mountain road . 
The Sandwich Notch road, Thornton 
The Beach road, Hampton and North Hampton . . 1,500 
The road between Fabyan House and Bartlett 800 800 1,600 
The Lisbon Mountain highway ... 500 



1,200 

200 200 400 
100 100 200 
2,000 

700 700 1 ,400 
100 100 200 
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1880. 1890. 

The extension of East Stratford road to Colum]>ia 

The repair of highways in Coos county $2,075 $2,075 

The road from Warren to North Woodstock, 

in Warren ...... 300 300 

The Milan bridge, Milan .... 

The Sugar Loaf road, Alexandria ... 
The road from North Woodstock to Warren, 

in Woodstock . . . . . 500 500 



$500 
4,150 

600 
4,000 
300 

1,000 



$20,550 

In 1891, the number of appropriations was greater, 
being twenty-four, but their aggregate amount was less, 
being but about twelve thousand dollars ($11,850). 
These were as follows, viz. : for the benefit of — 





1891. 


1892. 




The mountain road, in Temple and Peterboro' 




• 


$3,000 


The Breezy Point road, in Woodstock . 


$350 


S350 


700 


The Sandwich Notch road, in Sandwich 


200 


200 


400 


The Kearsarge Mountain road 






300 


The approach to Deer Neck bridge, in Auburn 






300 


The Faby^n and Crawford House road . 




»75 




The Crawford and Willey House road 


300 


300 




The Willey House and Bartlett road 


250 


250 




The Cherry Mountain road, in CarroU . 


175 


175 


1,800 


A road in Washington ..... 






150 


The Sandwich Notch road, in Thornton 


75 


75 


150 


The Loon Pond road, in Hillsborough . 






200 


A road in Bridgewater ..... 


150 


150 


300 


Randolph ..... 


150 


150 


300 


Dixville ..... 


200 


200 


400 


Millsfield 


150 


150 


300 


Errol ...... 


200 


200 


400 


Errol 


200 


200 


400 


Dummer ..... 


150 


150 


300 


Wentworth's Location . 


75 


75 


150 


Randolph ..... 


350 


350 


700 


The Jerusalem Springs road, in Canaan . 






500 


The Breezy Point road, in Warren 


200 


200 


400 


A road in Benton ..... 


350 


350 


700 








$11,850 
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It is the opinion of this Commission that these appro- 
priations have now reached gross amounts of such pro- 
portions as to render it wise to commit their expenditure 
to the direct superintendence of a commissioner skilled 
in road building, to be appointed by the governor and 
council, to whom he shall be directly responsible, and 
make in detail an annual report of his work. 

MAP OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS REGION. 

In accordance with the joint resolution of your honor- 
able body before recited, the Commissioners present the 
map of the White Mountains region which accompanies 
this report. 

It is a copy of reduced size of Mr. George T. Craw- 
ford's map of 1890, with such additions of highways, 
existing and proposed, mountains, and railroads, as 
were deemed important by the Commission. It has been 
prepared in accordance with an agreement with Mr. 
Crawford, who has kindly placed at our disposal the 
results of his very extended and important researches. 

This map embraces an area of two thousand two 
hundred and ninety-two square miles, and shows with 
much accuracy the mountains, streams, highways, rail- 
roads, townships, and grants of this section of the 
State. Without a map of this kind any thorough study 
of the White Mountains region is impracticable. The 
accompanying scale of distances renders easy any com- 
putations which it may be found desirable to make. 

OUR PROSPERITY LARGELY DEPENDENT UPON A RA- 
TIONAL MANAGEMENT OF OUR FORESTS. 

A very important problem confronts the people of 
New Hampshire to-day, the solution of which is attended 
with difficulties. Far back in the unknown past, when 
Omnipotence had raised New Hampshire above the 
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waters beneath which it had been submerged, He 
clothed its desolate surface with forests and fixed the 
future office of its rock-ribbed hills and mountains as 
that of perpetual reservoirs for the storage of water and 
as sources of supply for forest products. This com- 
mand, written upon the wrinkled surface of the State, 
is as binding as if it had been written upon the pages 
of Genesis. So far as our people are concerned, obedi- 
ence to this behest of high heaven means temporal pros- 
perity ; disobedience, the desolation of their inheritance, 
and their eventual expulsion from its borders. Until 
recently this decree has been respected, and from our 
water powers and forests we have realized blessings of 
inestimable value. Latterly, however, improved facili- 
ties for the transportation of forest products, accompa- 
nied by an unlimited demand for them, are causing a 
reckless waste of our woods, and threatening the ruin 
of our water powers and of our scenery, next to the 
soil itself, the two greatest natural resources which a 
beneficent Providence has entrusted to our care. 

The great problem now demanding solution is, how 
shall we preserve this magnificent heritage, upon which 
our material welfare so largely depends, and which is 
also of so much consequence to the millions without our 
borders who annually flock hither in pursuit of rest, 
recreation, and invigorated health? The question 
admits of but one answer. In the seven words, by the 
rational management of our forests^ it may be found. 
The answer is plain, but its realization is difficult. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE FORESTS. 

I. There is very little primeval forest in the lower 
half of this State. Most of our woodland has been cut 
over or thinned out repeatedly. The present growth is 
almost entirely a secondary one, ranging through all 
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Stages, from the sprouts of a single year to the mature 
trees of half a century or more. Formerly, every farm 
was supposed to have within its boundaries a goodly 
wood and timber lot, but this presumption no longer 
stands. Removals, death, and the general decline of 
farming have led to the removal from the majority of 
farms of the native timber which formerly stood upon 
them. As a consequence, while in the aggregate there 
is considerable mature timber still standing in the lower 
part of the State, it is to be found mostly upon areas so 
small and scattered as to tempt those lumbermen only 
whose peripatetic sawmills wander from place to place 
on w^heels. While these, as a general thing, destroy 
everything upon the lots on which they operate, their 
operations are so inconsiderable that the injury done is 
little felt and is soon repaired by new growths. 

2. In the upper part of the State, however, north of 
Winnipesaukee lake, much of the forest is held in large 
areas and by few proprietors, many of whom are not 
residents of this State. Here, the lumbering opera- 
tions are so extensive that, if badly conducted, the 
result, to a greater or less extent, affects injuriously all 
other industrial interests of the State. In some sections 
extensive denudations have been made and the soil laid 
bare to the sun and wind ; so that, until a new growth 
of considerable size has succeeded to the one removed, 
the winter rainfall is largely lost to the streams of the 
locality, and, as a consequence, their summer volumes 
are materially reduced or destroyed altogether. 

It is in the upper half of the State, therefore, where 
are the head waters of the Connecticut, Merrimack, and 
Saco rivers, that injury to our water powers is mostly 
to be feared. A proper management of the forests upon 
the great water-sheds of these river systems, would, in 
the view of this Commission, avert all fear of this kind 
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and perpetually secure from the forests themselves the 
highest returns which they are capable of affording. 

The location and amount of primeval forest still 
remaining in New Hampshire is very clearly stated in 
the following letter of George T. Crawford, Esq., who 
has had a very long and very thorough acquaintance 
with the wood and timber areas of the northern part of 
the State. 

Boston, Dec. 22, 1892. 
Hon, J. B, Walker^ President N. H. Forestry Commission^ Con- 
cord, N, H, : 

Dear Sir, — At your request I send you herein some facts relating 
to the forests in the White Mountains district in New Hampshire. 

The White Mountains district proper maybe said to extend from the 
north lines of Sandwich and Tamworth northerly to the north line of 
Stratford extended easterly to the line of Maine near Umbagog lake, 
and from Mount Moosilauke east to the line of Maine, about forty by 
sixty miles, containing about 1.500,000 acres. From about 1,100,000 
acres of this area the timber of any commercial value has been taken 
within the last fifty years, and nearly all of the fashionable mountain 
summer resorts are located therein. The other 400,000 acres of this 
tract is primeval forest, and there is now standing upon it about 
3,000,000,000 feet of timber ready for market, mainly spruce. To 
get this amount of timber from the stump to market there must be 
expended, mainly within the State, about $40,000,000. 

There is another tract of uncut timber land of about 300,000 
acres in the extreme north end of the State, known as the Pittsburg 
and adjoining lands, bounded by Vermont, Canada, and Maine, but it 
is outside the mountain district. 

The State parted with its title to the 1,500,000 acres prior to 1836, 
and to the Pittsburg lands in 1867 or 1868. 

Yours very truly, 

GEORGE T. CRAWFORD. 

PROPER MANAGEMENT OF OUR FORESTS. 

The general interest of the State requires that its for- 
ests should be so administered : 

I. That they may afford to their owners a sure, regu- 
lar, and perpetual income. As their products mature, 
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from time to time, they should be removed, thereby giv- 
ing opportunity to succeeding crops. The maintenance 
of a primeval forest in its natural state is unwise in the 
same manner, if not to the same degree, that the neglect 
to harvest at maturity a crop of corn or wheat would be. 
It is neglect and waste in either case. There is no more 
wood and timber in our primeval forests than there was 
nearly two hundred and seventy years ago when the 
first lumbering operations were begun in the State, upon 
the shores of the Piscataqua river. 

2. They should be so administered as to preserve the 
great reservoir supplies upon which our streams and 
water powers are dependent. New Hampshire has five 
important river systems within her borders, viz. : the 
Connecticut, the Merrimack, the Saco, the Piscataqua, 
and the Androscoggin. The headwaters of the rivers 
of the first four are in the mountain regions of the State 
where our greatest timber supplies are now to be found. 
Those of the last are partly in our sister State of Maine, 
and over them we have no control. In fact, this river 
is mostly a Maine river, making a transit through our 
State of only about fifty miles. But upon the volume 
and equable flow of the first four the prosperity of our 
New Hampshire manufacturing interests are almost 
entirely dependent. 

3. In their administration, regard should be had to 
the preservation of the local scenery. To this an utter 
indifference has sometimes been manifested on the part 
of lumber operators, and the idea has widely prevailed 
that scenery has no cash value, being mainly a matter 
of sentiment. This idea is erroneous, and argues the 
want of information on the part of such as entertain it. 
If, for the benefit of such, considerations of policy must 
start from a cash basis, it may truthfully be said that 
our scenery and summer climate bring twice as much 

6 
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money into the State as measures the value of its potato 
crop, and four times as much as equals that of its' com 
crop. Freed from all sentimentality whatever, our 
scenery has a cash value, and, if fairly capitalized, 
would stand at millions of dollars on the ledger. 

4. The prosperity of our railroad systems is in a con- 
siderable degree dependent upon a wise administration 
of our forest interests. Some fifteen thousand passen- 
gers and a heavy tonnage of freight have been carried 
to and from the mountain region during the past year. 
These two important sources of business are, to some 
extent, companions of each other. A destruction of the 
forests which would cut short the lumber supply would 
also Jower the attractiveness of this part of the State and 
diminish proportionally the transportation of summer 
visitors. 

PRESENT MANAGEMENT OF OUR FORESTS. 

This is of two kinds, one by clean cutting and a 
removal of the entire growth, and the other by the 
removal of mature trees of selected varieties only. 

The effects of clean cutting are : 

1. The removal of many small trees, varying in age 
from one to twenty years, which are worth more to stand 
.than to cut. If removed, they are of slight pecuniary 
value, and others of like age and size must precede any 
further mature growth raised upon the ground. 

2. Dangerous exposures of land to fires, owing to its 
dryness from the want of shade, and to a difficulty of ar- 
resting them when once under way. This danger is 
enhanced by the twofold fact of the denuded land's ex- 
posure to winds which fan a fire when kindled, and of 
the land being of too little value to incite efforts for their 
extinguishment. 

3. Denuded land, in our climate, freezes by the mid- 
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die or last of November, and becomes impervious to 
water. As a consequence, when the snows come, they 
fall upon an impervious surface. During the winter, 
owing to the want of protection, and exposure to sun and 
winds, much of the snow passes away by evaporation 
and is lost. In the spring, the remainder melts and 
runs tumultuously down the frozen slopes upon which it 
rests, thereby causing a temporary overflow of the river 
channels, and is largely lost. 

The amount of this loss can be approximately esti- 
mated. The average rainfall of the State, during the 
four nionths from November i to March i , is about 37 
per cent of the total for the whole year. It varies some- 
what at different points. 

At Concord, the observations of 29 years showed it to be 37 per cent. 
Dover, *» * 19 ** 35 

Weirs, ** 28 42 ♦* 

Hanover, ** 21 ** ** 35 " 

The inevitable result of a general denudation of the 
land about the sources of our streams would be destruc- 
tive floods in spring, and dry or low-volumed streams the 
rest of the year. 

The effects of cutting mature timber only, leaving the 
rest to remain upon the ground until it has attained its 
best estate, are entirely different. Among these are ; 

I. The saving of all immature trees which it has 
taken more or less years to produce, which are worth 
much to stand and will bring but little in the market. 
A tree six inches in diameter is of slight value to sell, 
but of much to stand, as it will make growth much faster 
in succeeding years than it has in preceding ones, its 
increase varying with its circumference. There is no 
more reason, generally, for cutting half-grown trees than 
for harvesting half-grown crops of any other kind. 
They are worth most at maturity. 
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2. Selected cuttings allow of systematic croppings at 
pretty regular periods, varying more or less according 
to the varieties of the trees, and to the character and 
exposure of the soil. Twenty-five years is a common 
one. 

3. This system of management keeps the ground 
shaded, much or all of the year. In case of a decidu- 
ous forest, from June to October, and all the year if it 
be an evergreen one. But as most of our forests are 
composed of trees of both kinds, in well covered forest 
land the shade is largely without interruption. Con- 
sequently, evaporation and freezing of the ground are 
reduced to a minimum, and young trees needing shelter 
have it. 

4. In some localities, this system will secure entire 
freedom from freezing of the ground, and in others, 
where it does occur, its earliest thawing in the spring, 
and the consequent retention of the largest percentage 
of the snowfall. 

5. It will also secure, next to the primeval forest, 
maximum volumes and constancy of flow of water in our 
streams, and the consequent preservation of our water 
powers. 

6. Where mature timber only is removed from a for- 
est, the scenery receives slight if any detriment and the 
climate is not sensibly affected. 

CONDITION OF OUR FORESTS. 

Sixty per cent of the area of New Hampshire is in 
forest. This proportion is, from present indications, 
quite as likely to increase as to become less. But our 
stock of mature timber is diminishing quite rapidly. If 
the present rate of cutting goes on, for a few decades 
more, ours will cease to be a lumbering State. If a 
system of denudation, rather than of selected cuttings. 
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should be pursued, great injury may come to our water 
powers and to our scenery. Although the woods are 
the property of individuals or companies, many of whom 
reside without our borders, and are chiefly interested 
elsewhere, it becomes the Legislature and all persons 
having at heart the welfare of our manufactures, our 
scenery, and the character of our climate, to awaken to 
an active concern for their preservation. 

REMEDIES PROPOSED. 

For the prevention of the evils apprehended, several 
remedies have been proposed, some to be originated and 
executed by the State, and some by individuals repre- 
senting interests which are liable to be injuriously 
affected if nothing is done. 

The remedies proposed for action on the part of the 
State are : 

1. That, as favorable opportunities offer, the State 
should purchase of their owners such tracts of denuded 
land as it may be deemed advisable for the State to ac- 
quire, and forever after hold and manage them in such 
manner as the general interests of its people require. 

2. That, as favorable opportunities occur, the State 
should purchase of their owners tracts of forest from 
which all trees of a stipulated size have already been 
or may be subsequently removed by the seller; said 
lands to be forever after held and managed by the State 
in such manner as the general interests of its citizens 
require. 

3. The resumption of ownership by the State through 
the exercise of its right of eminent domain, of important 
tracts of land, like mountain passes and mountain sum- 
mits, to be forever after controlled by its government, 
and devoted to the enjoyment of the public. 

The strongest objection urged against these proposi- 
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tions is the doubtful policy of assumption by the State of 
the ownership and care of forest property, and the 
expenditure requisite for its purchase. 

4. It has also been proposed that, as favorable oppor- 
tunities occur, the State should purchase of the proprie- 
tors of such forest property as it may wish to control, 
agreements restricting the owners and their heirs, 
administrators, and assigns, forever, to cuttirtg of such 
trees only as are above a stipulated size. 

Inasmuch as such restrictions would be beneficial 
rather than injurious to the seller's highest interest, the 
acquisition of such agreements ought not to be expen- 
sive. If obtained, they would secure to the State the 
control of all future cuttings, so far as they applied, 
without the expense or trouble of ownership. 

Inasmuch as the State can properly seek this control 
only for the public good, the protection of private inter- 
ests must necessarily be left to those who control them ; 
to be secured in such manner as may be found most 
advisable. In some cases, it may, very likely, be had 
by the purchase of the lands the control of which is 
sought, as was done some years ago in the interest of 
the Profile House, by the acquisition of the forests in its 
vicinity ; and quite recently, in that of the Waumbeck 
House, by buying in that interest the summit of Starr 
King mountain. The rational management of our 
forests being for private as well as for the public good, 
it should be secured by the mutual cooperation of both 
the State and the individual owners. 

Still other means will doubtless be suggested for 
averting the disastrous consequences which are liable to 
result from an unwise and reckless management of our 
forests, when the subject comes to be more generally 
discussed and more fully understood. 
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FOREST FIRES. 

Our forests are subject to greater injury from fires 
than from the lumberman's axe. At dry periods, on 
denuded or partially denuded lands, fires are extremely 
liable to occur. If promptly extinguished, little injury 
is generally done. If allowed to attain large propor- 
tions, their subjugation becomes difficult and at times 
impossible. In the latter case they are liable to continue 
for days, sweep over wide areas, and entail large and 
lasting damage to the locality where they occur. Legis- 
lation to meet this evil is suggested on a subsequent 
page of this report. 

The Commissioners have attempted in various ways, 
during the last two years, to demonstrate the great 
importance of our forests to the welfare of the people of 
this State. This has been done by numberless private 
interviews with persons interested, by ownership or 
otherwise, in wood and timber lands, by numerous 
written communications to influential newspapers by the 
secretary, which have been widely read and copied, 
and by public meetings called by the Commission for 
the discussion of this important subject. 

The most important of the latter was held at the 
Senate Chamber, in Concord, on the twenty-second day 
of November last. It was well attended by persons 
intelligently interested in forestry, both from our own 
and other States. The subject was fully discussed from 
many points of view, and some of the opinions of the 
meeting were definitely expressed in resolutions passed 
on the occasion. A full account of this meeting may 
be found in the appendix to this report. It will well 
repay a careful reading, as it embodies the views of 
men of influence largely acquainted with and deeply 
interested in the subject. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

From the foregoing and other kindred considerations, 
not set forth in this report, the Forestry Commissioners 
have reached the conclusion that this great interest 
requires a constant and efficient supervision. They 
therefore respectfully recommend : 

1. The establishment of a permanent forestry com- 
mission, to consist of the governor, e^c officio^ and four 
other persons, specially fitted for the work required, to 
be selected in equal numbers from the two leading polit- 
ical parties of the State, who shall be appointed by the 
governor with the advice of the council, and so commis- 
sioned that the office of one shall become vacant each 
year. That said commissioners shall receive no com- 
pensation for their services, but that all necessary 
expenses incurred by them in the discharge of their 
official duties, shall be refunded to them from the treas- 
ury of the State. That said commissioners shall appoint 
one of their number president, and another secretary of 
the commission, and prescribe their duties. That the 
secretary receive for his services an annual salary. 

2. That it be made the duty of the forestry commis- 
sion to investigate the extent and character of the 
original and secondary forests of this State, together 
with the amounts and varieties of the wood and timber 
growing therein; to ascertain, as near as may be with- 
out a particular survey, the annual removals of wood 
and timber therefrom, and the disposition of the same, 
whether by home manufacture or by exportation in the 
log ; the different styles of lumbering pursued, the effects 
thereof upon the timber supply, water power, scenery, 
and climate of the State ; the approximate amount of 
revenue retained in the State from its forest products, 
and of the damage from forest fires, together with 
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important incidents attending the same ; to hold meet- 
ings from time to time, in different parts of the State, 
for the discussion of forestry interests ; and to make an 
annual report to the governor and council, making such 
suggestions as seem important to the commission, two 
thousand copies of which shall be printed by the State. 

3. That it be made a duty of the forestry commis- 
sion, by the personal inspection of one or more of its 
members, to ascertain the condition of all roads in the 
State for whose benefit appropriations may have been 
made by the Legislature, and present a detailed state- 
ment thereof in their annual reports. 

4. That the governor, with the advice of the council, 
appoint some person skilled in the building of roads and 
bridges, superintendent of the expenditure of all moneys 
appropriated by the Legislature for the benefit of public 
highways, whose duty it shall be to carefully examine 
each one for which money has been appropriated, to de- 
termine the best manner of its expenditure, to hire suita- 
ble persons to execute the work required, to personally 
direct the same during its progress, and to make a 
detailed report in writing of the expenditure of all 
appropriations committed to his care, which report shall 
be printed and transmitted to the Legislature. That the 
governor be authorized to draw, from time to time, from 
the treasury, such portions of said appropriations as he 
may deem advisable, pay over the same to the super- 
intendent and take his receipt therefor, which receipt 
shall be returned to him upon furnishing to the governor 
satisfactory vouchers for his expenditures. That the 
superintendent shall receive for his services such com- 
pensation as the governor and council shall determine, 
to be paid him by the treasurer, upon the warrant of the 
governor, and shall give a bond for the faithful perform- 
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ance of his duties, in the penal sum of ten thousand 
dollars. 

5. That the selectmen of the several towns in this 
State be constituted fire wardens of their several towns, 
whose duty it shall be to watch the woods, and when- 
ever a fire is observed therein to immediately summon 
such assistance as they may deem necessary, go at once 
to the scene of it, and if possible, extinguish it before it 
has made such progress as to be irresistible. That in 
regions where no town organizations exist, the county 
commissioners be impowered to appoint such wardens 
and that they be paid for their services for the time 
actually employed in such labor ; the same to be paid by 
the towns in which such fires occur and, in the absence 
of town organizations, by the county. 

6. That a sum of money, such as the Legislature may 
deem advisable, be placed at the disposal of the governor 
to defray the necessary expenses of the Forestry Com- 
mission, and to obtain state control in any of the ways, 
above mentioned, or otherwise, of such important sec- 
tions of forest or mountain summits as the means thus 
provided may be found adequate to obtain. 

JOSEPH B. WALKER, 
GEORGE B. CHANDLER, 
J. B. HARRISON, 

Forestry Commissioners, 

Concord, N. H., January 2, 1893. 
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REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE, CALLED BY 
THE FORESTRY COMMISSION OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE, AT THE SENATE CHAMBER, NOVEM- 
BER 22, 1892. 



Hon. J. B. Walker : The hour for which this meeting 
was called has arrived, and we have a good deal to do, and a 
good many people to hear from. 

This meeting was called by the Forestry Commission of 
New Hampshire. The Forestry Commission have as good 
an opinion of themselves as they ought, I have no doubt, but 
there is a problem presented for their solution that is beyond 
them. They feel unable to solve it alone, and they have 
looked around to see where they could get some assistance. 

We have to propose to the Legislature something definite 
for their action. One of the. first men that we encountered 
and pressed into service was Senator Chandler, and he at once 
expressed a willingness to help us. He has taken a great deal 
of interest in the subject and has thought into it quite deeply. 
He has advocated the protection of our forests in his paper 
and by his voice, which is more powerful still than his paper, 
and I wish to invite Mr. Chandler on this occasion, to take 
the chair and preside over this meeting. Senator Chandler, I 
invite you to take the chair and present the order of business 
to the meeting. 

Senator Chandler : Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of 
the Forestry Commission and all the citizens of New Hamp- 
shire and of the other States now represented here, I thank you 
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for the honor of being allowed to preside over your delibera- 
tions. Recent political events have induced me to take a very 
lively and warm interest in forestry. 

We at this time are met together here to discuss a very 
important subject for the interests of this State. As I under- 
stand the object of this meeting, it is not to have long 
speeches ; but to discuss, in short five-minute speeches, the 
best means to adopt for the preservation of our forests, which 
we are all in favor of, although we may differ in the measures 
that ought to be adopted. 

I will proceed to the further organization of the meeting. 
Is it the order of the meeting that any additional officers be 
chosen to complete the organization ? If so, the chair awaits 
any motion that may be made. 

Upon motion of Mr. Walker, J. B. Harrison, secretary of 
the Forestry Commission was elected secretary of the meeting. 

Senator Chandler : Before proceeding further, I will, 
by way of organization, request all citizens who are here pres- 
ent, before they go away, to leave their names and post- office 
address to show that they have taken a sufficient interest in 
this matter to come here. 

I would also invite any gentlemen who are here present in 
any other capacity than as private citizens, to announce the 
organization which they represent. I would here state that 
the members of the Forestry Commission, after having called 
this meeting and organized it, are now considered to be 
present only in their capacity as private citizens. 

Mr. Stinson: The National Grange now in session in 
your Representatives' hall, feel an interest in the subject you 
are discussing to-day, and in accordance with that interest and 
an invitation from you, they have chosen a committee of three 
to represent them here at this meeting. I have the pleasure 
of presenting to you the worthy chairman of that committee, 
Mr. Draper, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Draper : I will detain you but a moment. We are 
simply temporary inhabitants of your commonwealth, but as 
representatives of the National Grange, whose members come 
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from all over this broad land of ours, and as a representative 
of New England I join with you in being proud of this region 
in which you are interested here to-day. So we bring to you a 
real interest in this matter, and are with you, so far as is with- 
in our power, to help you preserve these grand forests. 

My colleague from New York is interested in the work of 
preserving the forests of that State, and in my own State I 
have had to deal in a small degree, with the same measures 
that may come up before you for deliberation in this meeting. 
So if we can be of any service to you, in our short stay here, 
we shall be glad to render it. 

Senator Chandler : It gives me pleasure, in behalf of 
this meeting, to welcome the representatives of the National 
Grange. 

Mr. ScHUDDER : Mr. Lawrence and myself have been 
appointed a committee by the Appalachian Mountain club, 
which takes great interest in the preservation of the forests as 
related to the natural scenery, and we have come here for the 
sake of taking part in your deliberations. 

Senator Chandler : The names of the committee repre- 
senting the Appalachian club will be enrolled. Are there any 
other organizations represented, organizations either within 
or without the State ? 

Mr. Stinson : It seems, as our worthy chairman has 
stated to you, eminently proper that, in the selection of the 
committee to represent the National Grange, a citizen of 
Massachusetts and of New York should be upon that commit- 
tee, as those States equally with New Hampshire, are inter- 
ested in this question, and it is with much pleasure that I 
present to you the Hon. W. C. Gifford of New York, who has 
been interested in matters of* this kind in his own State. 

Mr. Gifford : Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion, I wondered why I should be selected upon this commit- 
tee, but I found, upon consultation with my worthy brother, 
here, that they had been informed that at some time I have 
been somewhat connected with a scheme in our own State 
for the protection of the forests in that State, and in consid- 
eration of his wish I consented to come before you. 
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I do not suppose that I shall be able to give you any very 
definite information in regard to the steps taken in our own 
State in this direction. I will say to you, however, that we 
have found it necessary, within the past few years especially, 
to establish some rule and some law, to adopt some measures 
for the protection of our forests, not only for the sake of 
preserving the beauty of the scenery in our Adirondack 
regions, but for the protection of our water-shed as well. 

Those of you who are acquainted with the Adirondack 
region, know that it is the source of the great Hudson river, 
and a great many of its tributaries have their rise in that 
region. For this reason, we have found it necessary, in order 
to maintain our water supply, to adopt some measures to pro- 
tect our forests. 

For another reason we found it necessary, and that was that 
we had, in former years, a very large amount of very valuable 
lumber in that region, and we found it to be the practice of 
men engaged in the lumber business to go there and buy 
tracts of land adjoining the state property, and then forget 
where the lines between the two tracts were, and they would 
cut over on the state land, and so we found it necessary to 
establish a commission and to appoint watchmen, known as 
wardens, not only to protect the forests against marauders, but 
against fires. We have these wardens all over that section to 
watch and see that the campers do not start fires that will be 
destructive and sweep through the forests and destroy the 
timber. 

It was my fortune to be connected with the committee on 
forestry in our Legislature a year ago last winter, and I took 
a great deal of interest in this matter as I saw, more than ever 
before, the necessity of protecting this region from the 
marauders and fires, and of preserving our water supply. 

Therefore I am very glad to be with you and to render you 
any assistance I may be able to, although I apprehend it will 
be limited. If you wish further information, you can refer to 
our secretary of state, and correspond with him at any time, 
and he will be pleased to furnish you with our laws in regard 
to this matter of the protection of forests. 
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I thank you for the honor of being chosen on this commit- 
tee, and hope that I may be able to give you some further light 
on this subject. 

Senator Chandler : I will present to the meeting the 
order of business, which was prepared as the result of an 
informal conference held last evening. 

(The order of business read, and also the ten propositions 
to be presented to the meeting.) 

(The order of business is adopted by vote of the meeting. ) 

(The first proposition is read for consideration.) 

Mr. CoRBiN : It seems to me it would be better to have a 
commission of five than of four, because with four you have 
an even number. I think everyone, in and out of the State, 
would be quite willing that the governor should be, ex 
officio^ a member of that commission, and I move that the 
governor shall be made ex officio a member of that commis- 
sion. I make that motion as an amendment. 

(The amendment is adopted.) 

A VOICE : I would bring up the question of whether it 
would be advisable for the terms of all the commissioners to 
expire at once. Would it not be better to keep them along 
so that one shall go out each year, instead of all together? 

Mr. Walker : I would move, Mr. President, that the first 
terms of these commissioners be so arranged that after they 
have served one term, one shall go out each year, with the 
exception of the governor. 

The Chairman : It is moved by Mr. Walker and seconded 
that the proposition be so amended as to provide that the ifour 
commissioners shall be first appointed for three years, one to 
go out at the end of each year thereafter, and the subsequent 
appointments to be for three years. 

(Motion carried.) 

Mr. Lyman, of Exeter : I move that the proposition be 
amended by providing that the ordinary term be four years 
instead of three, and the commissioners to be classified 
when first appointed, and one to go out at the end of every 
year. 
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(The amendment is adopted, and the first proposition as 
amended above also adopted.) 

(The second proposition read and adopted without any 
debate.) 

(The third proposition is read.) 

Bishop Niles : Does that proposition apply to the beauti- 
ful forests, that have nothing to do with the water supply, 
particularly, perhaps, in the valleys of the White Mountain 
region, one of the most beautiful of which disappeared last 
year, and others are likely to disappear in the course of a 
few years ? The Pine groves near North Conway I refer to 
especially. 

The Chairman : I think Bishop Niles' point is covered 
by the resolution. The commission is to cause surveys to be 
made of the mountain tops, forests, and water supplies through 
the State. The intention of the resolution is, that all the 
forests should be surveyed; and the idea seems to be that a 
good place to begin these surveys would be the mountain tops, 
and working down, and then extending those surveys just as 
far as they can be carried, until they reach, not only the mount- 
ain forests which protect our water supplies, but all the 
forests in the State to which the attention of the commission 
may be called. 

Bishop Niles : I think, Mr. Chairman, it is extremely 
needful that we should push this matter rapidly. We all of us 
that are here, I think, feel the importance of that, by reason 
of the destructive cutting that is going on every day and every 
hour. I expect to see another of these pine forests at North 
Conway disappear in another year. 

Of course we cannot wholly blame those people that are 
doing the cutting. We cannot expect them to furnish a park 
for the town, or county, or for the people from New York or 
elsewhere ; but I cannot help thinking that we might, perhaps, 
have obtained a subscription sufficient to preserve the forest 
that has been cut. When I was at North Conway a year 
ago, I regained my health and strength among those pine 
woods, but when I went this year in September I found the 
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forest cut, and I felt that I must run to the Gulf of Mexico 
or some other place, to get away from the harm it did me. 

(The chair read the seventh resolution, in view of Mr. 
Niles' suggestions. The question of the adoption of the third 
proposition was then put, and the proposition was adopted.) 

(The fourth proposition is read.) 

Mr. Walker : The question as to the way to extinguish 
forest fires is a difficult one. This seems to be the best solu- 
tion that has been arrived at. When a fire breaks out now in 
a town or upon a mountain, the people stop and ask upon 
whose land it is — whether on my land or your land — and 
they speculate until the fire gets under such headway it is 
almost impossible to arrest it. If the fires are going to be 
put out, it occurs to those who have been discussing this mat- 
ter, that it must be somebody's business to do it. Under this 
proposition, it is made the duty of the selectmen to proceed 
at once to the place of the fire, without regard to the land it 
is on, if it is in their town. It is made as much their duty to 
do that as it is to post a warrant for a town meeting. If this 
proposition is accepted and enacted into a law, whenever a 
fire breaks out upon a mountain, it will be the duty of the 
selectmen to raise a sufficient force and to put that fire out, if 
possible. When it is done, the expense is to be paid by the 
town, when it is a town, and when in an unincorporated place, 
it is to be paid by the county. The only difficulty in the 
proposition is that there is no penalty attached to punish the 
selectmen if they do not do their duty. 

Mr. Lyman : I should like to ask Mr. Walker if it would 
not be well to include a provision punishing the man who set 
the fire. 

Mr. Walker : The statutes provide for that already. 

The Chairman: Mr. Walker might state that a bill, 
adopting substantially these same provisions, was presented to 
the last Legislature but was not acted upon. 

Mr. Walker : It was referred to the coming Legislature. 
I am very sorry to state here that the secretary of state informs 
me that the bill has been lost. 
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The Chairman : Also the forestry bill was lost. The 
Legislature had too much railroad business to attend to. 

Mr. Chandler, of Manchester : I suppose that a great 
many of the towns in the northern part of the State are poor, 
and a town might have a large fire to cope with, the expenses 
for extinguishing which, it would hardly be able to pay. 
Would it not be better to have all these expenses paid by the 
county ? 

Mr. ScHUDDER : The Appalachian club, which I represent, 
believes — at least a large portion of its members believe — that 
there is greater danger to the forests by fire than by the axe. 
When a fire breaks out in a forest, it destroys the ground, 
and that causes the great damage to our water supply and the 
beautiful scenery. I would like to ask Mr. Walker if there is 
no way in which a penalty might be imposed upon the town 
which did not do its duty. And would not there be some hesi- 
tation by the town officers in speculating as to which town a 
fire was in.^* 

Mr. Walker : The towns are pretty large tracts of land, 
some twenty-five thousand acres, as a general thing, and the 
town lines are better defined than those between individuals. 
It is the duty of the selectmen to go around the town once in 
four years, I think, and spot the lines between the towns. So 
I think there would be no difficulty in determining which town 
the fire was in. 

Moses Humphrey : This whole matter, as I understand, 
is a preliminary arrangement, with a view of presenting some 
ideas to the Legislature for that to act upon. But it is a 
practical thing. You know as well as I do, that as a general 
thing, the great difficulty is to get certain things through when 
there is no money attached to them. I want to say that I 
think the coming Legislature is pretty well composed of 
grangers, who will look at this matter in the right spirit, and 
take hold of it with a view of accomplishing something. 

(The fourth proposition is adopted.) 

(The fifth proposition is adopted without debate.) 

(The sixth proposition is read and adopted without debate.) 
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(The seventh proposition is read.) 

The Chairman : I will venture to call upon some of the 
gentlemen who have come here from Massachusetts and who 
have been undertaking to form such an organization as this 
proposition has in view, for the purpose of pressing the 
necessity of some action with reference to the threatened 
destruction of our forests, before the next Legislature. I call 
upon Mr. Ward of the " Boston Herald," to make a statement. 

Mr. Ward : I do not feel that I have anything to say here. 
Since I have been connected with the "Boston Herald," I have 
had this fact brought home to me ; that there is no use in try- 
ing to carry a point in the newspapers, daily or otherwise, 
unless you have an object to it. 

People have contributed to quite an extent to the fund that 
has been started by the "Herald " for the presentation of these 
forests, and are ready to contribute more if it means anything. 
A fund of between five and six hundred dollars has been 
contributed by the " Herald," and private parties have con- 
tributed one thousand dollars more, so that we have a fund 
of fifteen hundred dollars for the purpose of presenting this 
matter to the Legislature in proper shape. It is estimated 
that six thousand dollars will be required, and more would be 
welcome. 

It seems to me that it is of the first importance that we 
should act immediately. Here are mountains in the Pemige- 
wasset region being cut off, and a large amount of timber is 
being \:ut from the intervals. I am afraid that operators are 
going on more extensively than before and more so perhaps 
than I know of. Perhaps others are better acquainted with 
the matter than I am. But this disappearance of these forests 
is taking place to such an extent that something should be 
done at once, and we in our State feel as though it should be 
done immediately. Organizations composed of men of means 
should be formed, which shall enable those willing to do so, 
to purchase these mountain districts and to secure them in some 
way from destruction. 

Mr. Lawrence : I should like to say, as you probably all 
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of you know, that the Appalachian club is very much inter- 
ested in this work. We should not exist were it not for the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. The White Mountains 
called the Appalachian club into existence, and we have taken 
great interest in the mountain scenery of New England and 
Other parts of eastern America. 

I believe, as in Europe, so in America, forests can be 
made paying property, so that a man who owns good timber 
lots can go and get a revenue or income from his property 
without permanent injury to the forests. We do not object to 
the timber being cut from these forests, but what we do object 
to is that the timber is taken off in such a way that the ground 
is destroyed ; that the fire is enabled to get into the brush that 
is left and destroy the ground. It then takes generations be- 
fore the ground gets again in such a condition that it can 
support a forest. 

The Appalachian Mountain club is not only interested in a 
general way in this subject, but it is interested in it because we 
come to the White Mountains and spend our summers here, and 
because we own property among them. We own a house 
above the timber line, I would say that the land was given to 
us by one of the lumber companies. We are not antagonistic 
to the lumber companies at all, but we wish to see our forests 
preserved, while, at the same time, the lumbermen can oper- 
ate with greater advantage to themselves, as it seems to us, if 
some method could be adopted for the proper use of this tim- 
ber. We would like, then, to go on record, not as opposed to 
the lumber interests, but simply to the way some lumbermen 
carry on their work. 

Mr. ScHUDDKR : I do not think that I have anything to add 
to what Mr. Lawrence has said. It may not be known to 
many of the gentlemen present how important a thing our 
club is. It has a membership larger than almost any other 
club of a scientific or semi-scientific character in the United 
States. It has now a thousand members, and the member- 
ship is increasing constantly, and has been increasing for a 
number of years. So the interest we take in this matter is very 
great. 
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I do not think it is worth while for me to take any more 
of the time of this meeting. 

The Chairman : Some dozen years ago Mr. Stilson 
Hutchins, who is a native of New Hampshire, came back 
here and made his home with us, and in 1881 he procured the 
passage of a law incorporating the New Hampshire Improve- 
ment Company. Mr. Hutchins has always taken an interest 
in this subject, although, I doubt not, he has failed to accom- 
plish as much as he hoped to when this company was 
organized. We should be glad to hear him as to what the 
objects of that company were, and what it accomplished. 

Mr. Hutchins : I think I have done about as much as any- 
one else in this matter, which is simply nothing. I was 
instrumental in organizing that association of which your 
chairman speaks. I do not remember its name, but I think 
it was the New Hampshire Improvement Association. I 
think we probably overweighted it. We got about two or 
three hundred prominent names, but I do not think that any 
three of them ever got together for a meeting after it was 
incorporated. 

I also was interested considerably in the matter of good 
roads. I offered prizes to the extent of seven or eight hundred 
dollars, — five hundred dollars for the best five miles of road 
that should be made within the year, and two hundred dollars 
for the second best, and one hundred dollars for the third 
best, thinking that by that means I could create a sort 
of competition. The result was that the first prize went 
to a road up in Laconia, which had already been laid 
out, and I think that Laconia also got the second and third 
prizes for having the second best and the third best road. I 
paid my money reluctantly, and went out of the road- 
making business. 

I have had a great interest personally — but no more so than 
every citizen of the State ought to have — in the matter of the 
preservation of the forests. Technically I know nothing about 
it. It is more a sentiment with me than the result of any 
thought or study. But it has occurred to me that, if we are 
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going to do anything with our heritage, we ought to begin to 
do it now, and do it by force of law, and by force of public 
spirit and public interest. Therefore, we must first go to 
the Legislature to get authority for the general plan, and, after 
that, supplement it by such individual and collective effort and 
action as we can bring about by the fostering of the public 
spirit of this community and the increasing of this sentiment. 

In conversation with the chairman of this meeting some time 
ago, I think I suggested that the best way for the State to acquire 
land would be to obtain it through taxation — to buy land 
that is sold for the taxes. I should think that might be a good 
way to do. I think there is sentiment enough in this room 
and in this State so that many would take hold of this thing 
without any other compensation than that they were doing 
good work. I think there is sentiment enough in this State 
to bring about the action that we want. I think there should 
be an agent in every town, especially in every town that has 
any forests in it, who should look after these interests. 

This committee might take the association that was formed 
as a nucleus for a larger and better one, if its charter has not 
lapsed on account of nothing being done under it. 

The Chairman : You. Mr. Walker, and I can call a meet- 
ing of it at any time, if it has not lapsed. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS : I am interested in this matter so much that 
I have made a trip from Washington especially for this 
occasion. I am willing by contribution or by doing anything 
I can, to render any service possible for me to render in behalf 
of this cause. 

I think that we have one thing in this State that they have 
not in any other part of the country, as broad as it is — one 
thing that we have is pure air and pure water. 

Mr. Bradley, of Massachusetts : We have here a reso- 
lution to encourage the formation of these associations. Now, 
it may be necessary, and to my mind I think it will be, to 
have some legislation also to assist these associations, in order 
to enable them to obtain money, and to have some legal way 
of using the money when they get it. I would propose as an 
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amendment that this committee to be appointed should formu- 
late such legislation as they think necessary to promote, assist, 
and encourage private organizations for the preservation of 
the forests. 

The Chairman : The idea w^hich Mr. Bradley presents is 
a good one ; but the committee of revision would undoubtedly 
have the power to do what he asks. 

(The seventh proposition is adopted.) 

(The eighth proposition is read.) 

Mr. Lyman : I wish to say that where a road runs through 
a forest it is necessary to cut out the trees, so as to no longer 
encumber the road. The owner of the land owns the wood, 
I take it, and perhaps he would consider it rather a hardship 
that he should not be allowed the privilege of cutting down 
trees that actually ought to be cut out for the benefit of the 
road. 

The Chairman : I suppose, in the present situation of the 
law, that the selectmen of the town, or their highway 
surveyors, could cut out any trees which they might think 
advisable to cut. I think that is the present state of the law. 
If not, the committee of revision can find it out. This prop- 
osition is that it should require the concurrence of the select- 
men or highway surveyor and the owner to cut a tree down. 

Mr. Patterson : Who is to determine when it is for the 
good of the public travel to cut a tree down ? 

The Chairman: The proposition reads: ''Unless with 
the written consent of the public authorities." The meaning 
of that clearly is, that it should appear to the authorities to be 
for the public good. 

Mr. Barnard : If a law of that kind would compel me to 
maintain a hedge against my cultivated field, I should not be 
in favor of it. 

Mr. Walker : There is another aspect of this case. I 
received a letter a year and a half ago, on such a matter from 
a very smart woman in Cheshire county. Her complaint 
was that in clearing up some of the most beautiful roads in 
her town, the parties sweeping oflf the lumber were not willing 
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even to leave a scattered tree here and there along the side of 
the road. That was the burden of her song. 

Although I had nothing to do writh the formulating of this 
proposition, I suppose the idea is to secure shade trees along 
our public highways, if it is a possible thing. 

Shade trees may be very easily secured in a wooded region 
by leaving now and then a tree that happens to stand upon the 
highway, when the owner is clearing the land in the rear of it. 
This good woman was exercised because there was no sort of 
regard paid to this matter. 

I think, as the law stands upon the statute book to-day, that 
a shade tree means a tree set out by the side of the road for 
the purpose of shading the road. If it is in front of your 
house, Mr. President, you cannot go and cut it down, nobody 
can cut it down, without leave of the city government first 
had and obtained. 

The Chairman : Is that the case in the country ? 

Mr. Walker : I don't know anything about the country in 
that respect. General Griffin is looking up the law now. 

Mr. Griffin : I have an idea that there is something in 
our laws that provides in regard to the cutting of shade trees, 
but I am not able to find it at this moment. 

Bishop Niles : If there is not such a law, in spite of the 
remonstrance of our practical farmer friend, I should think we 
ought to have one. I have in mind, not in this State, but over 
the line in the townships of Canada, a beautiful farm. It was 
a sightly place and you could see it for miles around. The 
good man who lived there had planted trees by the side of the 
road for more than three quarters of a mile. His son-in-law 
who came into possession was boasting to me recently that 
he would cut them down. That elm tree for which, a short 
time before that, a man was paid ten dollars to put some 
decayed manure or something of the sort around, he was go- 
ing to cut down. I do not believe that our wisQ and saga- 
cious friend would be willing to have shade trees on his land 
cut down, unless they were where they ought not to be. 

The Chairman : Mr. Barnard, I do not suppose you 
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would want to cut down any shade trees that the public 
authorities objected to your cutting down ? 
Mr. Barnard : No, sir. 

(Proposition eight is adopted, and the ninth proposition is 
read and adopted without debate.) 
(The tenth proposition is read.) 

The Chairman : The chair will take the liberty at this 
time to ask Mr. Austin Corbin to make a statement which the 
chairman of the Forestry Commission invited him to make 
before this meeting, and in the same spirit which has charac- 
terized our deliberations in having a rule limiting the time for 
a speaker, a limit of twenty minutes has been placed upon Mr. 
Corbin. If he does not get through in twenty minutes the 
time may be extended by vote. 

Mr. Corbin : Mr. Chairman, I do not know what I ought 
to say to you in regard to what I have done in making a park. 
It was quite a private matter. It was built partly for my own 
pleasure, and partly for profit. 

Four or five years ago it occurred to me that I should like 
very much indeed to have a place in New Hampshire where 
I could protect the large game of the country, which has 
greatly fallen away, and also some of the smaller game, in 
order that I and my friends might have some pleasure 
out of the shooting and fishing. Consequently, without any 
power from the State I went to work and bought from differ- 
ent individuals, a tract of about twenty-five thousand acres in 
Sullivan county. In purchasing this property, of course I 
bought cleared land and timber land, and also when I bought 
improved farms I had to buy such improvements as they had. 
A few of the farms were very good but most of them were very 
bad. As a matter of course, after it became known that I 
wanted the land, it became more valuable than it was before. 
As I now remember, it cost me a fraction over five dollars an 
acre, on the average. Some of it, of course, was not as much 
as that and some of it was more. In that purchase I think I 
bought about fifty or sixty sets of buildings, such as they were. 
Most of them were very poor, because it was in a section of the 
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country that had ceased to be profitable for farming. A large 
portion of it had already been turned over to pastures and 
wood lots. I think there were seven or eight thousand acres 
of cleared land, of open country, pastures, etc. The rest of it 
was woodland. 

At that time there were, as I figured it, in the neighborhood 
of some forty miles of trout brooks. There were the Beaver 
brook and one other which had been utilized for mills and for 
water power ; but the country has been cut off so badly, that the 
water powers have passed away. I do not think there is one 
in the tract, although there may be one on the west side. 

I have stocked that tract of land with various classes of 
game. I put in one hundred and twenty-five elks and about 
as many white and black tail deer. I judge from general appear- 
ances that they have increased so that now I have about two 
hundred and fifty of each in the park. I put in a good many 
moose in the park, but I lost a large portion of them. I lost 
a carload of fifteen, because the man to whom they were 
shipped did not seem to understand their habits. I have now 
some twenty-five or thirty moose, and am still picking them 
up. I also had a large shipment of deer in a smashup on a 
railroad so that I lost those. I have twenty-three genuine 
bison — sixteen females now. These are increasing. 

The Chairman : How large a range do you give them? 

Mr. CoRBiN : This range is twenty-five thousand acres, 
and they have the whole of it. They require a good large 
range, and I have fenced it all in. I have some one hundred 
and fifty wild boars. A good many of them I have not seen 
since I turned them out. 

The Chairman : Do you put in any winged animals ? 

Mr. CoRBiN : I have put in about five hundred quails, but 
I think they are all gone. I have a great many partridges in 
there, but I have considerable trouble with the foxes. I have 
two or three men hunting foxes, and I should be very glad to 
give anyone a job in that way. 

I have built about thirty miles of fence. I built that fence 
by a contract with Washburne, Moen & Co. Such a fence 
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as I have, would cost about one thousand dollars a mile, and 
it is ample for such game as is in there. In addition to that, 
I planted around the borders of the park last spring, about 
four thousand evergreen trees to take the place of the posts 
when they should give out, which I do not imagine would 
last more than six or seven years, and so I have commenced 
to make live posts. I have also planted willows. My experi- 
ment last year in the two kinds of trees, has led me to believe 
that I made a great mistake in planting the evergreens, as they 
do not do as well as the willows. I have lost a good many of 
them. As there is no nursery in the State, I had to buy the 
trees in Massachusetts. The willows, I planted by digging a 
hole in the ground with an iron bar, and then placing shoots 
in the hole. The most of the willows have lived, although a 
few of them I have lost. When those get well started, you 
can go around and in the same way plant shoots from those 
trees. 

The Chairman : After you get those started, you will not 
have to pay out anything more for posts ? 

Mr. CoRBiN : No, sir. I will have live posts there soon, 
and finally I can build a hedge around the park, that will not 
cost much to maintain. 

The towns were kind enough to discontinue all the high- 
ways through this park. Of course, there was no further use 
for them for public travel, as I had bought all the land adjoin- 
ing them. I have had a large force of men at work on them 
for two or three years, and I think I have as nice roads as 
there are in the State and as fine drives. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS : How many miles of drives have you in 
the park? 

Mr. CoRBiN : Twelve or fifteen miles of track, and I am 
going to have more. Last year I paid out a. good deal repair- 
ing the roads adjoining the park. 1 have put in stone water- 
ing troughs around the park at every four miles, and I think 
with the fine roads and the fine water, it will be quite an 
attractive place. 

Mr. Humphrey : I would inquire if you have got the Notch 
road in good order. 
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Mr. CoRBiN : It never was in such fine order as now. 
You can trot all over it. I have put in thousands of feet of 
pipe under the roads and turned the water off. 

I do not know as I can say any more than to say that the 
park is very finely stocked. 

I am going to have a forester from Germany so that the 
timber will be cut at the proper time, for I think there will be 
a profit in the timber, if it is properly cared for, and that 
ultimately it will pay a good interest upon the cost of the park, 
as the cost was not very high. 

The Chairman : I would like, before you go on, to have 
you state more specifically the nature of the access that the 
public has to this park. As I observed it, when I was there, 
it is just as valuable to the people as if it were a public park in 
this State. 

Mr. Corbin: Ever}'one is allowed to drive through the 
park. I keep the roads up at my own expense, but they are 
used as freely by the public as by myself and my friends. 
One in driving through the park can see more or less of the 
game, because a portion of it is domesticated. 

Mr. Humphrey: How about the danger of it? The 
story has been told that some of the elk have attacked people. 

;Mr. Corbin: There have been one or two cases where 
some of the stags have caused some trouble. They were tame 
and they did not hide when they saw one coming, and in the 
mating season, from the twentieth of August to the first of 
October, some month or six weeks say, they are somewhat 
fierce ; and if, at such a time, you got foul of one of those 
fellows about as large as the one in the state house, you 
might get the worst of it. But I have never known one of 
them to interfere with anyone driving through the park. 
There is no danger in driving through. Except, as I have 
said, when they are mating, they are perfectly harmless. 

The Chairman : One question about the bison you have 
in your park. Do you claim they are of the same species as 
those wiped out on the plains ? 

Mr. Corbin: Exactly the same. I went out there in 
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1 85 1, and I have seen one hundred thousand buffaloes at one 
time. 

The Chairman : Where did you buy the stock ? 

Mr. CoRBiN : I bought three or four in Wyoming, and a 
dozen in Manitoba, etc. 

Mr. Walker : What is your policy in regard to the forest 
parts of your park ? 

Mr. CoRBiN : I have only had it enclosed for two or three 
years, and it had been very well cut out before that. I am 
going to get an experienced man, that knows what trees 
ought to be cut and what ought not. I think a tree should not 
be cut until it is fully matured. 

The Chairman : I now want to ask you to say a word on 
this general subject of forest protection, in the State of New 
Hampshire. You have written some statement, which has 
found its way into the newspapers, as to your opinion in 
regard to the protection of forests in this State. 

Mr. CoRBiN : I look at it in this way. The best thing for 
the State to do would be to own its parks itself, and ultimately 
it would be a source of great profit to the State. It would 
be good property to own, and at the same time it would 
furnish great pleasure for all classes of people. They would 
be of great value to the citizens of the State as breathing 
places. I will tell you frankly, however, that I have very 
grave doubts that you would be able to convince the people of 
New Hampshire that it would be wise for them or the State 
to own the parks, and to expend two or three millions for 
them. I should be willing to be taxed on my property for my 
proportion of the one, two, or three millions. It would be 
worth the expenditure. It would bring in a return upon the 
investment itself ; and then the attraction would be very great 
and it would bring in a great deal of money through tourists 
from outside the State. 

If the State should take hold and do this, they could buy 
pretty cheaply, for under the right of eminent domain, it could 
take the land and pay no more than it was fairly worth ; 
whereas, I know that I was obliged to pay fifty per cent more 
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for some of the property I purchased for my park, than it was 
worth. I had to have the land, however, and had to pay the 
price demanded. I have in my place about twenty-five 
thousand acres, which cost me, on an average, five dollars an 
acre. If the State had bought that land, I think that it could 
have bought it for three dollars an acre; and 1 think Mr. 
Humphrey, who knows the value of the land there, would bear 
me out in that statement. Mr. Humphrey knows that they 
beat me, every time they sold anything. I do not know but I 
should have done the same thing had I been in their places. 

Now in the first place, we want to estimate the cost of these 
parks. Two hundred thousand acres would give you a tract 
of land fifteen by twenty miles. Perhaps it would be best to 
have the parks in two or three different places, so as to take 
in the heads of the streams. If we estimate the cost of this 
land at four dollars an acre, we would have, as the cost of the 
land, $800,000. The fencing I estimate would cost about 
$75,000. I estimated the fencing on the basis that there 
would be a regular tract of land. Of course, if the tract was 
irregular, the cost for the fencing would be more. Stocking 
with fish and game would not cost very much — probably 
$3S»ooO' That would give you all the fish and game you 
would want. Then computing the interest on $800,000 
and the $75,000 for two yeai's at three and one half per cent, 
we would have $63,000, leaving $37,000 for superintendence 
and maintenance out of a total investment of $1,000,000. 

Having once acquired the title, I believe it would be wise 
to offer a lease of not less than ninety-nine years, to some 
club or society, represented by responsible parties, who would 
agree to pay a rental equivalent to the interest on the debt 
created for this purpose, for the game and fish privileges. 
The State to reserve the right to cut all the timber, and also 
the right of all citizens or travelers to drive through the park 
under such satisfactory regulations as will fully protect the 
lessees in their rights. The club membership should be 
limited to five hundred, and the right to become members 
should be on the basis of two hundred dollars admission fee 
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and one hundred dollars annual dues, the right to subscribe to 
be open to citizens of the State for three months after the 
State is prepared to lease. After that time, if any shares are 
not taken, they may be by any parties desiring to become 
members. The conditions of the lease must be made to 
insure prompt payment of the rentals, but aside from that, 
and the rights reserved by it, the club shall have as full control 
over the property as if it owned it absolutely. The interest 
as a club member shall be proprietary and shall pass by 
inheritance or sale, in the same manner as any other real 
estate. Under such an arrangement the State would own the 
timber, which would be a source of great profit ; and by a 
judicious purchase of territory, may largely control the source 
of a considerable water supply. 

Or, if the State does not want to purchase lands on its own 
account, let it charter a corporation to do it, provide for the 
condemnation of the property, and give the total ownership of 
the property to such corporation, at the same time reserving 
the right to drive through the forest, and making the further 
provision that no timber shall be cut except under the super- 
vision of the state board of forestry, but which board must be 
paid by the State. The forestry board should be paid by the 
State in order to have an independent board. This would 
enable the State to presence so much of the forest as they 
desired, in order to protect the water supply and also preserve 
the great attraction for visitors. 

There may be some objection to this. For my part, I think 
it would be better for the State to own the property. This is 
doing on a large scale exactly what I am doing on a smaller 
one, and the State would have the advantage over me, in that 
it would have the right to take the land, using the right of the 
State of eminent domain. 

This would not be such a radical change from the present 
stale of things as one would think at first glance. This would 
be owning a large tract of land by a number of people instead 
of each one owning a small tract separately. 

As I have said before, I think the best thing for the State 
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to do, would be to own the land itself, lease the privilege of 
hunting and fishing, and reserve the right to cut the timber. 
But if the State will not do that, then it seems to me that you 
can protect your water supply and increase the attraction of 
the mountains to visitors very much by adopting the second 
proposition I have made. I could not promise that the first 
project could be carried out, but I think, without any ques- 
tion, that the second could, as the great value to the incorpo- 
rators would be, in my opinion, the right to hunt and fish over 
this territory, if it were properly stocked. 

The Chairman : I would like to ask you one or two ques- 
tions, and perhaps some of the other gentlemen present would 
also. You have made an estimate of a park to cost one mil- 
lion dollars. This amount the State could borrow on an inter- 
est of three per cent or thirty thousand dollars. Of course 
they could go on having other parks. 

Mr. Corbin; Yes, that is what they should do. They 
would want to have parks to protect all the head waters, and 
the great forests. It seems to me this would be a paying 
investment. 

The Chairman : You have spoken about the proposition 
to allow private individuals doing the same thing, giving them 
the State's power of eminent domain, in order to condemn the 
land, on the theory that the State would be interested in pre- 
serving the forests and also to furnish a place for the citizens 
to drive. Do you think that the State could give that power 
to private individuals for that purpose ? 

Mr. Corbin : I haven't any doubt about/it at all. I would 
say that these private individuals, if they borrowed the money 
would have to pay four or five per cent upon it. I should 
think that the corporation should consist of say five hundred 
members, each putting in two thousand dollars. 

The Chairman: What you contemplate for the parks, 
is the mountain tracts? 

Mr. Corbin : Yes, with not so many farms in proportion 
to the land taken as mine has. Of course you would have to 
take in some farms. I would advise that this should be done 
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in connection with the forestry commission. There is no 
doubt but what a corporation could be formed fast enough. 
There is no doubt but what you could raise a sufficient num- 
ber of men that would be glad to pay two thousand dollars 
apiece as the price of membership in this corporation. It 
could be raised in and about New York. Of course this cor- 
poration would pay taxes the same as the farmers do, and 
those taxes should be applied to the keeping up of the roads 
in the park for driving. 

Mr. Lyman : I would like to ask you what you propose to 
do with the seven thousand acres of cleared land in your park ? 

Mr. CoRBiN : It is required for the game. They need some 
open ground for feeding. 

Mr. Lawrence : I would like to ask Mr. Corbin, suppose 
it were possible to carry out such a plan as he has outlined, 
and have a large territory set apart for the purposes of hunting 
and fishing, what would be the position of the Appalachian 
club, the members of which now roam through the forest and 
camp out at pleasure. Could such a park be accessible to 
persons wishing to go to the forests for that purpose, without 
interference.? 

Mr. Corbin : If it was put into the form of land held by a 
club, I hardly think it would, because I think you would have 
to be under some sort of control. I do not see, however, 
why some arrangement could not be made as to the regulation 
of fires, etc., so as to make the parks accessible to such parties. 

The Chairman : There are one or two points that have 
been suggested to me that deserve consideration. One is, 
whether any immediate steps can be taken towards forming 
the organizations contemplated in the seventh resolution, 
before the meeting of the Legislature. I should like to have 
Mr. Ward or Mr. Bradley make a statement on that subject. 
I should like to hear from Mr. George T. Crawford, also, 
before we go, and get his views as to what can be done towards 
the preservation of our forests, as he is a practical man. I 
will first ask Mr. Bradley as to whether they have any specific 
plans for the formation of these organizations. 
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Mr. Bradley : I should favor Mr. Corbin's plans. There 
is such a thing already existing in the Adirondack Reserva- 
tion club, which allows of people going through the forests 
under proper regulations as to fires, camping places, etc. 

The only thing that I can see to be done is to settle on some 
specific plan of action such as Mr. Corbin has formulated, and 
to back it up for all it is worth. 

Mr. Ward : I should like to know definitely what Mr. 
Corbin thinks as to the practical methods of arresting the 
devastation of the forests among the mountains, some steps 
that can be taken immediately. 

Mr. Corbin : I do not see how you can do anything with a 
man if he chooses to cut the timber all oflf from a piece of his 
own land and put it into a pasture or something else. The 
only thing that you can do, as I see, is to have the State own 
the property or to let someone else own it and have the 
restrictions I have stated placed upon the cutting of the tim- 
ber. The State, otherwise, should have the absolute owner- 
ship of the land, as you cannot interfere with the right of a 
man to use his own as he pleases. 

The Chairman: Mr. Corbin has stated the general prin- 
ciples of the law as our American people understand it ; but 
it is subject to this qualification undoubtedly, that the State, in 
the exercise of its police powers, can regulate the destruction 
of its forests. This may be a novel doctrine to our people, 
but it is a well known doctrine in other countries. The police 
powers of the State extend in the direction of enacting laws 
for the preservation of the forests, whenever public sentiment 
shall exist sufficient to warrant the passage of such laws. 
Undoubtedly if the preservation of any property was necessary 
for the preservation of health or the public welfare in any 
way, a man could be limited in the use of his own property, 
without the State's acquiring an absolute title to it. 

Mr. Corbin : I intended to say that as the law now stands, 
you cannot prevent a man cutting the timber off his own land. 

The Chairman : I am not, myself, in favor of the adoption 
of this proposition. Perhaps it would be advisable, as we 
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have stated some practical propositions, to refer this one, the 
tenth, to the committee for action. It is important to consider 
whether, after all, New Hampshire is not going to lose her 
forests among the mountains and around the head waters of 
her streams, unless there is found a constitutional power and 
a legislative willingness to pass a law on that subject. I doubt 
if the people are yet educated up to that point. To accom- 
plish anything the people must be educated in certain direc- 
tions. We have not got this people up yet, to see the neces- 
sity of a protective tariff. 

I should like to hear the views of Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Crawford : I have been very much interested in the 
talk I have heard here to-day. I do not feel that I can add 
anything to it, because you seem to be adopting certain meas- 
ures to carry before the next session of the Legislature. 

I, perhaps, entertain different views from many people in 
regard to this forestry question. I was born in the mountains, 
and for sixty years the mountains and forests have substantially 
been my home. I have kept'watch of this summer business, of 
the railroads coming into the mountains and of the cutting 
away of the forests. I do not own an inch of land in the mount- 
ains, and I have no pecuniary interest in any. At the same 
time I yield to no man in my loving veneration for that coun- 
try, and I would do as much as any man, according to my 
means, to preserve these forests. Still I want to say one 
thing. Under the present conditions there is no such a thing 
as destroying the White Mountain forests. That statement, 
you will think a little strange, but let me illustrate. You go 
to North Conway, for instance. The forest around North 
Conway and in the Saco valley was cut off fifty years ago, 
and very much of it has had its second cutting. The whole 
range of the' Moat mountains has been cut and fires have run 
over it. But you cannot find to-day a more beautiful summer 
resort than North Conway, and their increasing summer busi- 
ness proves that fact. 

In the forest of the Pemigewasset, from Plymouth to North 
Woodstock, the lumbermen came in 1843, and have been in 
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that forest very much of the time since then. So thoroughly 
has it been cut over that you could stand on the piazza of Deer 
Park hotel at North Woodstock, and look south, southeast, and 
southwest, down the beautiful valley of the Pemigewasset for 
twenty miles, and you can see nothing but second growth on 
either side. From that valley the original timber was gone years 
ago. Look upon the slope of Osceola mountain, as I did a 
couple of years ago, when a gentleman said to me, "Craw- 
ford, what a pity it would be to have the lumbermen get in 
there and destroy that forest." Said I, "My dear sir, there 
was not a tree of any commercial value near Osceola mount- 
ain, but what was gone years ago." The old forest has gone, 
but still the country is now beautifully wooded. 

We will go a little further than that. The great slaughter, 
as it is termed, commenced in about 1875, and has been going 
on until now, from Littleton to the Crawford house, and 
from Wing road to Lancaster, which is in the very heart 
of the White Mountain region, from nine tenths of that 
entire country, the original forest has gone. Yet this calamity 
to the summer business has not come, and in the year 1892, 
after this devastation had been going on for fifteen or twenty 
years, J. there was more summer business in the White Mount- 
ains, than in any year before. 

I was yesterday quite struck with the remarks of a man who 
came into my office. He had just returned from Chicago and 
the northwest, I was then thinking of coming here, but he 
knew[nothing about this, of course. He made the remark to 
me: "Crawford, the papers of Chicago and the northwest 
country are repeating and enlarging upon the articles they see 
in the "Boston Herald" and other New England papers, in 
regard to the destruction of the New Hampshire forests, and 
if this goes on, the result will be that none of the citizens from 
the northwest will visit the White Mountains*" There is no 
occasion for this whatever. 

But that cutting around Fabyan's, the Twin Mountain 
House, Whitefield, and Carroll and through all that country has 
been great. The lumber has all gone. The entire original 
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growth has all been cut off, and what is left is only the second 
growth. There has been a death there, but there has been a 
resurrection, too, and there is now no more beautiful forest 
anywhere than around there. 

Let us look at the two finest mountains in the White Mount- 
ain region, two twin mountains, called the Potash mountains. 
The fire fiend went over the Potash mountains years ago. It 
was covered with the original spruce and pine and hard wood. 
The fire got in there and it was all swept off' clean. Yet to- 
day the mountains are covered with birch and maple, and the 
foliage is in very pleasant contrast with that of the other 
mountains in that region. My friend Lawrence, will bear me 
out in that statement. 

Mr. Lawrence : Yes, to a certain extent that is so. 

Mr. Crawford ; There is none of this land cleared of its 
timber, that goes into farms. There has not been an acre of this 
immense forest that has been cut over for the last twenty-five 
or fifty years, that has added an acre to the farming land. On 
the other hand, there is more acreage of forest growth in New 
Hampshire than there was twenty-five years ago. 

The Chairman: Taking the whole State together? 

Mr. Crawford : Yes. Your chairman said in his remarks 
in your conference last evening, that if this cutting goes on in 
the future as it has been going on in the past one hundred 
years, there would be no more wood upon our mountains than 
upon the country about Jerusalem. I will undertake to say 
that if this growth goes on as it has been going on for the last 
twenty-five years, you cannot find cleared land enough in 
any part of New Hampshire, to build another Jerusalem on. 

The Chairman : I will take occasion to say to the meet- 
ing, that the forestry commission of this State have made two 
reports, the second one referring to the prior one. If there 
are copies enough to be found in the secretary of state's office 
or anywhere, I think the gentlemen present would like to see 
them. I think they controvert, to some extent, the ideas Mr. 
Crawford has very well expressed here. The view that he 
has taken is just what may be termed the lumbermen's view of 
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this case. I never have known of a lumberman who did not 
maintain that the forces of nature were turning out more trees 
than his axe was destroying. I never knew of a lumberman 
who did not maintain that the trees were not being cut as fast 
as they were growing. Instead of sympathizing with what 
certainly is a very general feeling ; instead of sympathizing 
with the desire to preserve our trees and promote their growth, 
they have universally felt that we were in great danger, were 
it not for/ their exertions, of having our State all grow up into 
a wilderness. However, I will refer the gentlemen here 
present to these two reports of the Forestry Commission, 
which go over this whole ground. 

Mr. Patterson : It seems to me there ought to be some- 
thing done in regard to this matter. I apprehend there are a 
good many gentlemen present not quite familiar with the 
history of this thing. Some thirty-five or forty years ago a 
lumberman of Maine, an active, good business man, and a 
bright young man, came into this State and got hold of men 
of some influence in the Legislature, and a resolution was put 
through the Legislature authorizing the governor of the State 
to sell the state land ; and the next year, for twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, he sold it — sold all that belonged to the State — 
which, if owned to-day by the State, would probably be worth 
a much greater amount. It strikes me that it is about time 
for the State to take care of itself, and not leave its interests 
in the hands of the sharp and bright class of lumbermen, either 
in this State or out of it. 

At one time it was feared that a stone in the face of the 
"Old Man of the Mountain" would fall. Mr. Greenleaf sent 
a man up there to see if there was any danger of its falling. 
He said that the fall of that stone would be to him a loss of 
fifteen thousand dollars, and he tried to take precautions 
against its falling. 

If the cutting of the forests in the northern part of the State 
is going to dry up the sources of the Merrimack river and the 
other rivers of the State, it is of some importance to the 
manufacturing interests of this State and to the manufacturing 
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interests of Massachusetts. It is also of some importance to 
the raihoad interests and to other industries ; so that there is 
not an interest in this State or in the State of Massachusetts 
that is not involved in this thing. I think it would be money 
in the pockets of our friends in Massachusetts, to come up 
here and take part in an effort to preserve these forests. My 
impression is, that it is high time that the State got control of 
this matter and kept it. 

I remember about the beautiful forest in North Conway. I 
was there two or three years ago, and was greatly impressed 
with the grandeur and beauty of that forest. Now, I under- 
stand it has all been swept away. 

Mr. Griffin : I would like to say a word in regard to 
what Mr. Crawford has said, because I am afraid the wrong 
impression will be received. 

In some places, I have no doubt, where the ground is com- 
paratively level, there may be a growth of timber to take the 
place of that which has been cut away. But it happens that 
a great portion of the land in New Hampshire stands up 
edgewise, and wherever the timber is cut away from those 
side hills, it does not grow up again very soon. I remember 
distinctly when I was a boy, that the Monadnock mountain 
was covered with timber all over its sides and up to within a 
very short distance from its top. There were a fevv acres at 
the peak of the mountain that were bare. The fires got in 
there and burned it, and people cut up as high as it was worth 
cutting, until now the whole mountain is as bare as a rock. 
The fires destroyed the soil, and then what little was left was 
washed away and the winds blew away, until now the mount- 
ain is a bare rock ; and centuries will not be sufficient for the 
timber to grow up there again. It will take many centuries. 
As I said in the beginning, when the timber is on a level a 
new growth may come after it is cut ; but when it is up edge- 
wise, as much of it is, then the fires will certainly destroy the 
soil so that the timber will never grow there again. 

Mr. Barnard : I agree with Mr. Crawford so far as 
Potash mountain is concerned. I think but one of them was 
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burned over. But I will ask him how it was with Loon 
mountain ; how it was with Cannon mountain, near the Profile 
House ; and how it is easterly for a mile or two. I think it is 
more than fifty years since I was in that region. Cannon 
mountain was bare then, if I recollect right; and on the back 
side of Loon mountain I owned one hundred acres of timber. 
The fire went through it and left the rocks bare. 

Mr. Crawford : Loon mountain was one of the mount- 
ains that the fire burned over. It swept over thousands of 
acres years ago. I was over the tract where the fire went, 
within two years, and the growth was so thick that I could 
hardly get through. The summit of Loon Point mountain is 
bare for an acre or two. So far as Eastern is concerned and 
the westerly side of Kingsman — that was all burned over. I 
think the most beautiful view is from Eastern hill. From that 
hill, looking eastward you get the entire view of the Kings- 
man range, and you can see the foliage all over it. 

I do not mean to say that in every instance where a fire 
has been through a forest, it will spring up again. That is 
not so ; but that is the rule. Cannon mountain is one of those 
steep mountains that since I have known it has been bare. I 
do not know how it was at one time. 

Mr. G. Byron Chandler : As a member of the Forestry 
Commission, I desire to express the pleasure I feel in attend- 
ing this meeting to-day. I have given my time, in a small 
measure, to the work of the Commission for the last four 
years. I presume you are aware that we had appropriated 
four years ago, one thousand dollars for the use of the Com- 
mission. We spent the first two years five hundred dollars, 
and we had left some four hundred and seventy-three dollars. 
With that we went on with the work the second two years. 
Very little has been done in the way of actual work, except- 
ing what the Commission has done, and through the articles 
written by our secretary, Mr. Harrison. His articles, I am 
very glad to say, have been copied into other papers than those 
in which they originally appeared, and I think their influence 
has been very good. 
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Now the question of forestry is something quite new in the 
State of New Hampshire. We had a commission which 
made a report in 1885, but nothing further was done until 
1889, when the present Commission was organized ; and it 
was continued two years ago, and we shall make our second 
report to the coming Legislature. The work of the Commis- 
sion seemed to be, to go around and create a public sentiment 
in favor of the preservation of the forests. That has been our 
principal aim for the last three or four years. 

It has been a matter of surprise, and, in many intances, a 
matter of disappointment to find how little interest people 
throughout the State take in this subject. 

The question of forestry has received attention in Europe 
for hundreds of years. In Austria it has been receiving 
attention for three hundred years, and in that country a man 
cannot go into his own forest and remove a tree from it with- 
out the permission of the forestry commission. I understand 
there is not so elegant a forest elsewhere in the world as the 
Black Forest of Austria. 

In New Hampshire we have allowed our people to do just 
as they pleased with their forests. I do not understand that 
there is any law by which we can prevent a man from doing 
just what he pleases with his own forest property. The thing 
for us in New Hampshire is to treat the question of our forests 
intelligently and scientifically, so that in cutting the timber we 
shall take out the older growth and leave the younger to gain 
maturity. 

I do not believe that the people of New Hampshire are 
sufficiently awakened to this great question. We are not any 
of us awakened to the realization of what we have here in New 
Hampshire. 

Just think for a moment. You go into the White Mount- 
ain region and stand on the top of Mt. Washington. When 
you stand there, you are on the highest point of* land within 
thirteen hundred miles, and around you are other mountains 
covered with magnificent forests ; over in Vermont we can see 
the beautiful woods of the Green Mountains, and off' in the 
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other direction, to the east, are the vast forests of Maine. We 
do not want the forests of our New Hampshire mountains to 
entirely disappear. If they do, what will be the result? 
When people are overworked, sick, and in need of rest, in 
need of the pure air and healthful climate found among the 
mountains and in the forests, they must go to the Rocky 
mountains to find what they need. The point I wish to make 
is, that we do not ourselves appreciate the fact that we have 
the greatest sanitarium in this part of the country, right here 
amongst our New Hampshire hills. 

It is important that we should preserve these forests, and 
to do so, I would be in favor of the State assuming a debt 
at a low rate of interest — three or three and a half per cent. 
As Mr. Corbin says, I think the money thus spent would be a 
good investment in more ways than one. The timber that 
could properly be cut would alone more than pay the interest 
on the capital invested. Besides that, the visitors to this sani- 
tarium would bring money into the State, furnish a good 
market for the farming produce, and in other ways be a source 
of income to the agricultural people of the State. It seems to 
me that this is the great source of income for our agricultural 
people. 

If we realize the importance of preserving these forests and 
beautifying them, we will find that by acting upon that idea 
we will increase the wealth, prosperity, and happiness of our 
New Hampshire people to an inestimable measure. 

I have seen a statement taken from the census of 1890 to 
the effect that Massachusetts stood first, and New Hampshire 
stood third in its wealth-producing power, in proportion to 
the size of the States. New Hampshire has a source of 
wealth in this fine scenery, pure air, and water ; she* has a 
source of wealth in these which we, her people, have not 
begun to realize or appreciate, and the one great need is, to 
awaken the people to that fact. 

Mr. Lyman : I will detain you but a very few moments, 
but I wish to lay down this formula : That the forest which 
is the most beautiful is that from which you will derive the 
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greatest profit. That is, if you maintain your forests so as to 
get the greatest profit, you will also get the greatest beauty. 

I have seen primeval forests to my sorrow and to the sorrow 
of my pocket. I can say to you that the second growth forest 
is the one both for profit and for beauty. I could show you a 
forest that I bought in 1870. I could not sell it at that time 
for two dollars, and I would not sell it to-day for two hundred 
dollars. The lot which I timbered in 1870 has as much or 
more timber on it to-day than it had in 1870, before I cut ofl 
the timber in the winter of that year. 

I think that a forest crop should be gathered when it is 
ripe, just as a corn crop should be gathered when ripe. The 
old trees should be taken out to give the younger and smaller 
ones a chance to grow. If we could have a school of forestry 
to enable the owners of forests to understand the principles of 
forestry, the question of the protection of the forests would 
settle itself. The great difficulty to-day is owing to the fact 
that the lumbermen cut little trees of no earthly consequence 
at the time they cut them, but which would in a few years be 
valuable timber and would pay better to let stand. 

I have some three or four hundred acres now, upon which 
there is a good second growth. As a nile — not always, but 
as a rule — a second growth will succeed the old growth, 
when it is cut. One car of second growth pine will, on the 
average, be worth four carloads of timber cut from the prime- 
val forest. 

It seems to me that what we need most of all, is the knowl- 
edge of how to get the greatest profit from our forests, and 
when we get that knowledge, it seems to me that this question 
will alpnost solve itself. 

Bishop Niles : There are three other forests, or were, at 
North Conway just as beautiful as the one cut down. I 
should not be afraid to say that a circle described about North 
Conway as a centre with a radius of nine or ten miles con- 
tains more beautiful things than any other circle of like area 
that I know of. That is my view at least. I for one, do not 
wish to see these forests cut down, and most of this beauty 
destroyed. 
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The Chairman: We have present with us to-day, the 
governor elect. He is, as I know, interested in this subject, 
and we should like to hear from him. 

Mr. Smith : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I am very 
glad to be here. However, I did not come to speak, but to 
hear ; I did not come to suggest or to teach, but to learn. 

It seems to me that, in a practical way, this concerns the 
people of New Hampshire and also the people of Massachu- 
setts, as the forests affect the water power of the Merrimack 
valley upon which the people of both States to a large extent 
depend. 

It seems to me that sentiment also has a large place in this 
question. So we are all deeply concerned in it, and we are 
prepared to do what we can to preserve our forests. 

I am very glad to have been here. As a citizen of this 
State, I have not, perhaps, given as much consideration to 
this question as it deserves, but still, as a citizen, I am inter- 
ested in it. Hereafter I may assume a new capacity, and I 
may have to consider this question from another point of view. 
So I am glad of this opportunity to come here and learn some- 
thing about this question, so that, in whatever capacity I may 
treat it, I may do it understandingly. 

Mr. Kimball : I have listened to what has been said here 
at this meeting, with great pleasure. I endorse most heartily 
the plan presented by Mr. Corbin. I think that it is feasible 
and can be carried out. 

I wish to refer a moment to the last question before the 
meeting — as to how to protect the forests. I have had occa- 
sion to discuss this matter with some of our lumbermen who 
are very largely interested in this timber land. There was 
one especially, Mr. J. E. Henry, who has recently purchased 
a seventy-five thousand acre lot up the east branch of the 
Pemigewasset. He is there now with his large crew of men. 
He is going in there, cutting and slashing around, and afler 
he gets through there will not be much of anything left on 
that lot. I have suggested to him that if the State concluded 
to do anything, they might wish him to preserve, and to pay 
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him for all growth below six inches in diameter. I asked him 
what he did with such growth now, and he said he put it into 
charcoal. In that way he will clear everything off that 
seventy-five thousand acre lot. He says that he would be 
willing to leave such trees standing for the State, if the State 
will pay him what they would bring as charcoal. 

Question : Whom did he buy the land from ? 

Mr. Kimball : George Vandyke and others of the New 
Hampshire Land Company. Mr. Crawford knows about the 
details of that whole transaction. 

So far as the railroad interests are concerned, they are 
identical with the interests of those here present. The road 
I am connected with runs into the forests of New Hampshire, 
in and among the mountains and pleasure resorts ; and I regard 
this as a very important step for its interest, and shall do any- 
thing I can properly do to assist it in this body, and before 
the Legislature, if it becomes necessary. 

Bishop Niles : It seems to me that we had better not pass 
the tenth proposition. I desire the thing as much as anyone, 
but I cannot feel that the farmers will submit, if we should try 
to make any regulations. I should be much more in favor of 
trying to get these lumbermen and farmers to understand 
what these interests are, and what their interests are. This 
subject should be taught in our schools, especially in our 
agricultural schools. 

In the meantime, we could impress upon the people the 
importance of preserving our forests. It seems to me that this 
would be the better way. The American people do not like 
to be controlled too much in their actions. 

(On motion and vote proposition ten was referred to a 
committee to be appointed by the chair.) 

The following committee to promote forestry organizations 
in this and other States was appointed by the chair : His 
Excellency Governor Tuttle, chairman ; Hon. Stilson Hutch- 
ins ; Hon. A. W. Sulloway ; Hon. B. A. Kimball ; Mr. Henry 
L. Higginson, Boston; Prof. N. S. Shaler, Harvard Uni- 
versity ; Col. Albert A. Pope, Boston. 
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WHAT WAS PROPOSED. 

1. That there shall be established a permanent forestry 
commission, to consist of two Republicans and two Demo- 
crats, who shall be appointed by the governor and council for 
their special fitness for service on the commission, and for 
four years ; one of whom shall be secretary of the corfimission 
and receive a salary. The other members shall receive no 
compensation for their services ; but their necessary expenses 
when engaged in the work of the commission, shall be paid. 

2. It should be the duty of the forestry commission to as- 
certain as near as can be, without any actual survey, the 
amount and location of mature timber now standing in the 
State, the rate at which it is being cut, what proportion of the 
same is manufactured in New Hampshire, and what propor- 
tion is exported in the log, and upon what section the entire 
growth is removed, and on what only mature timber is cut. 

3. That a survey should be made under the direction of the 
forestry commission, of the mountain tops, forests, and sources 
of water supply throughout the State ; the surveys to designate 
the various tracts of land which might usefully be reserved as 
mountain parks or preserves, and to specify their present 
condition and ownership, and the estimated cost of acquiring 
title to such tracts in whole and in suitable parts. 

4. To prevent or subdue forest fires the selectmen of towns 
should be fire wardens in their respective towns, whose duty 
it shall be, when a fire breaks out in the woods to proceed at 
once with a sufficient force, and, if possible, extinguish it, at 
the expense of the town in which it occurs. In unincorpo- 
rated places the county commissioners should act as such fire 
wardens, and the expense incurred shall be paid by the 
county. 

5. That the forestry commission be authorized to purchase 
such tracts of land suitable for forest preserves as may be sold 
at auction for taxes, and to receive donations of money and 
land, and to control and manage all state lands in behalf of the 
State, and to make such other special purchases, and acquisi- 
tions, as the Legislature may from time to time authorize. 
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6. That the various towns and cities in the State be 
authorized to establish pubh'c parks or forest preserves within 
their borders, by acquiring land sold for taxes or by donation 
or otherwise, as each town or city may direct. 

7. That this meeting welcomes and invokes the assistance, 
in the preservation of the forests, water sources, and scenery of 
New Hampshire, of private, public- spirited citizens, whether 
residing in this State or other States, and that one or more 
associations of such citizens should be immediately organized 
to endeavor by all appropriate means to arrest the wholesale 
clearing of forest lands and the indiscriminate cutting of trees 
on our mountain sides ; and to promote such organizations, a 
committee of seven shall be appointed by the chairman of this 
meeting after consultation with the forestry commission. 

8. That no shade trees in any highway shall be cut by the 
owner of the land except with the written consent of the pub- 
lic authorities, and that such consent shall not be given, nor 
such trees cut by the authorities themselves, unless the cutting 
is clearly required for the improvement of the highway for the 
public travel. 

9. That for the economical and most beneficial use of the 
state appropriations made for improving the mountain roads, 
it is suggested that they should be placed in charge of the 
forestry commission, who shall designate the agents to make 
the repairs and shall supervise the work. 

10. Is it expedient to present to the coming Legislature a 
code of forestry laws limiting and regulating the cutting of 
trees in the forests of our mountains and at the head waters of 
our streams? 

On the first proposition it was voted that the commission 
consist of five, and that the governor be a member, ex officio; 
that the terms of the commissioners be for four years, the term 
of only one member to expire each year. 

The tenth proposition was referred to a committee on 
revision consisting of Gen. Simon G. Griffin, Hon. John D. 
Lyman, and the members of the Forestry Commission, Hon. 
J. B. Walker, Hon. G. Byron Chandler, and J. B. Harrison. 
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